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AUDUBON. 


ORANCE has given some illustrious names to America ; 
names eminent in our annals for intellectual achieve- 
ment and memorable for great efforts and sacrifices in 
the cause of humanity. The results accomplished by 
Cartier, Marquette, Joliet and LaSalle are among the 
most important recorded in the history of discovery 
and exploration on this continent. DeMontz, Champ- 
lain and Iberville will be remembered as colonists with 
the founders of Massachusetts and Virginia. The Jesuit and Recollet mis- 
sionaries, LaCrosse, LeJeune, Brebeuf, Lallemant, and their colleagues 
furnished examples of Christian devotion, patient self-abnegation and 
heroic courage unsurpassed even in the stories of the early martyrs; and 
in the nomenclature of hill and valley, river and hamlet, throughout the 
wide Northwest, are still commemorated the services of those hardy 
voyageurs and adventurous traders of French blood, who did so much for 
the settlement and civilization of that region. 

Except Thoreau’'s, perhaps no American name of Gallic origin is so 
attractive and elicits so much of general and sympathetic interest as that 
of Audubon. His claims to scientific recognition and excellence in his 
chosen department of natural history have been cordially and abundantly 
acknowledged by authorities from whose approval there can be no appeal. 
Of ‘* The Birds of America,” the first publication which brought him fame, 
a competent critic has said: ‘‘It is certainly the most magnificent work 
of the kind ever given to the world,” and Cuvier declared it to be ‘‘ The 
inost superb monument that art has ever erected to nature.” Christopher 
North, in a characteristically warm and appreciative testimonial alike to 
Audubon’s personal worth and the merit of the work he had done,“pro- 
nounced him ‘‘the greatest artist in his own walk that ever lived,” and 
Walter Scott gave him, both as man and artist, the hearty commendation 
which that great author never indiscriminately, but sometimes lavishly, 
bestowed. 

While Audubon’s reputation rests, of course, upon his contributions to 
science and his successful labors as a naturalist, it is yet questionable 
whether that only would have made him so widely known; would have 
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aroused, at any rare ities pater Saiestenate interest with which he is 
regarded by many people who understand little of what he has done for 
ornithology anc never heard, perhaps, of the ‘Biography of American 
Quadrupeds.” 

Whoever has read the little ee entitled, ‘‘The Life of John 
James Audubon, edited by his Widow,” and realizes that the very inter- 
esting story told therein in a most agreeable way has been familiar by 
tradition to thousands who never saw the book, will readily understand 
Audubon’'s contemporary and posthumous popularity. The book is com- 
piled almost entirely from his journals, wherein the man tells, without 
reserve, of his life, his thoughts, his feelings, his experiences of all kinds ; 
and the pages glow with the charm wrought when genius describes the 
emotions common to humanity. 

He had essentially that nature out of 
which mankind selects its favorites and 
heroes. Ardently self-conscious, but abso- 
lutely sincere and veracious; intense and 
rather egoistic, yet loyal, generous and 
self-sacrificing, there ran through his whole 
being a broad, deep current of sympathy, 
and although as restless and impulsive as a 
man could well be, he seemed to strive 
always to conform his life to a high ideal of 
duty. There was an unusually large share 
of humanity in this man. Hewasa robust, 
kindly, aggressive, tender, and, as the 
Irishman hath it, ‘*contagious” man. 
There was also much of what we term 
‘*the romantic” in his character and ca- 
reer, and shocking as that sort of thing 
may be to the correcter taste and canons of 
f criticism, it can not be doubted that we 

are yet many generations short of the pe- 
riod when mankind will no longer be at- 
tracted by the romantic. 

The name of the naturalist, although 
plebeian, seems to have been by no means 

common ; he himself could trace it only in 
his own ancestry. His grandfather, Jean Audubon, was a native and fish- 
erman of the little village of Sable d’ Olonnes, situated in the Poitevin 
marsh of LaVendee. The manly characteristics of the Vendean, so closely 
akin to those of his neighbor, the Breton, his courage, honesty, sim- 
plicity, re peagintion and unswerving fidelity to every obligation, were all 
found in“this humble family. Jean Audubon, as if with some premoni- 
tion that he was to assist in peopling the New World, while providing 
also for the soon-to-be-depleted population of France, reared a family of 
twenty-one children, of whom the father of the naturalist was the twen- 
tieth in date of birth. 

The grandsire gave the father his start in life at the age of twelve ‘* with 
a shirt, a suit of clothes, his blessing and a cane.” The youth turned this 
slender capital to good account. He shipped as sailor on a fishing vessel 
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bound for the coast of America. Fortune smiled on 
him, and in a few years he became the proprietor of 
several small craft, and was able to purchase an estate 
in San Domingo. Subsequently returning to France he 
was made an officer in the Imperial Navy and given 
command of a ship of war. He was a fine old mariner, 
notwithstanding a temper which was ‘‘at times like 
the blast of a hurricane,” and his son did full justice to 
the affection and kindness he always manifested for 
his children and their mother. He died at the age of 4 
ninety-five on an estate he had purchased on the Loire. 

Audubon’'s mother, Anne Moynette, was a beautiful 
and amiable woman of Spanish parentage, whom his father married in 
Louisiana during one of his visits to America. Three sons and one daugh- 
ter were the fruit of this marriage ; John James Audubon was the youngest 
of the sons. While he was yet quite young Madame Audubon went to 
reside with her husband on his estate in San Domingo, and was murdered 
there in the terrible insurrection of the black population of the island. 

The naturalist was born May 4, 1780, near New Orleans. His earliest 
recollections, he says, were of lying among the flowers under the orange 
trees and listening to the song of the mocking-bird. Of the fearful 
scenes he must have witnessed in San Domingo he makes no mention. 
Taken to France two or three years after his mother’s death, he was left 
in the care of his father’s second wife who felt for him an extreme affec- 
tion. It was fortunate, perhaps, that his childhood was passed with so 
indulgent a guardian, for his step-mother encouraged his native inclination 
to the pursuits which in after years brought him renown ; a propensity 
which his father attributed to idleness and sought to correct. When the 
latter took charge of his education the boy was taught mathematics, 
geography, music, and fencing, and received his first lesson in drawing 
from David. At this period he began his sketches of French birds and 
ultimately completed two hundred specimens. 

Sympathizing in no wise with his father’s desire that he should become 
a soldier, it was agreed that he should go to America and superintend an 
estate at Mill Grove in Pennsylvania, purchased by his father some years 
previously. Stricken with yellow fever almost immediately on his arrival 
at New York, he attributed his recovery to the kind and careful nursing of 
two Quaker ladies, who, although total strangers, took charge of him in 
his desperate and desolate condition. It was at Mill Grove that he first 
saw his future wife. Her father was his near neighbor, but was an 
Englishman, and Audubon had for that reason sought to avoid his 
acquaintance. One day, however, while both were out shooting, they 
accidentally met and discovered kindred tastes. The Englishman invited 
the whilom hater of ‘: perfidious Albion” to visit him. Audubon accepted 
the invitation. The momentous consequences may be best told in his own 
words: ‘Well do I remember the morning, and may it please God, I 
shall never forget it, when for the first time I entered the Bakewell house- 
hold. It happened that Mr. Bakewell was from home. I was shown into 
a parlor, where only one young lady was snugly seated at work, with her 
back turned towards the fire ; she rose on my entrance, offered me a seat, 
and assured me of the gratification her father would feel on his return, 
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which, she added with a smile, would be in a few minutes as she would 
send a servant after him. Talking and working the young lady who 
remained made the time pass pleasantly enough, and to me especially so. 
It was she, my dear Lucy Bakewell, who afterwards became my wife and 
the mother of my children.” 

The two young people made themselves not only agreeable but quite use- 
fulto each other. Lucy Bakewell instructed Audubon in English, which he 
then spoke very imperfectly, and in return he gave her lessons in drawing. 
Audubon, well provided with means by his father, describes himself as 
having been at this period a rather gay young fellow. With his usual 
self-appreciation, yet candor, he says: ‘‘I had no vices, but was 
thoughtless, pensive, loving, fond of.shooting, fishing and riding, and had 
a passion for raising all sorts of fowls, which sources of interest and 
amusement fully occupied my time. It was one of my fancies to be ridic- 
ulously fond of dress; to hunt in black satin breeches, wear pumps when 
shooting, and dress in the finest ruffled shirts I could obtain from France.” 

Nevertheless he had already conceived the purpose which controlled 
the aspirations and labors of his life, and had formulated the plan of his 
‘‘Ornithological Biography,” which, when completed, Cuvier pronounced 
‘‘The most gigantic biblical enterprise ever undertaken by a single in- 
dividual.” 

This happy course of events was shortly interrupted in a very curious 
as well as disagreeable manner. His father sent out from France a man 
named DaCosta to assist him in the management of the lead mine which 
constituted the most productive feature of the Mill Grove property. 
This person assumed to be ‘tutor and monitor,” as well as partner. to 
young Audubon, and sought to exercise an authority over his actions to 
which the latter would in no wise submit. DaCosta attempted to limit 
him in funds, and even proposed objections to his contemplated marriage 
with Lucy Bakewell. The Vendean spirit flamed up, and Audubon, fiercely 
resenting such interference, demanded money of DaCosta, that he might 
return to France and consult his father. DaCosta advised him to under- 
take a voyage to India, but at length gave him a letter of credit to an 

agent named Kanman in New York. Audubon, 
in midwinter as it was, set out for New York on 
foot, and reached the city after a three days’ 
tramp, only to be informed by Kanman that no 
money would be paid him on DaCosta’s order. 
Kanman further told him that DaCosta had sug- 
gested that he should be kidnaped and shipped 
to China. Audubon succeeded in borrowing 
enough money to secure his passage in the brig 
‘*Hope” which was about to sail for Nantes. 
After a tedious passage he reached France, con- 
vinced his father of DaCosta’s treachery, and 
induced the scoundrel’s discharge. 

Audubon remained in France for a year, and 
then, receiving an appointment as midshipman in 
the French Marine Service, made one short 
cruise. His father procured him leave of ab- 
sence, and he immediately formed a partnership 
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with a young Frenchman named Rosier, with whom he had a brief 
acquaintance, and the two set out for America with the understanding 
that their business connection should continue for nine years. 

There is nothing to wonder at in this, so far as Rosier was concerned, 
but it seems to have been a rather strange procedure on the part of 
Audubon who had not resigned his commission in the Imperial Navy. The 
fortune which ever threw him in the way of hazard or hardship attended 
him on this voyage. An English privateer,the Rattlesnake, overhauled and 
boarded the vessel on which he had embarked. The Englishmen paid no 
heed either to the American colors or the remonstrances of the 
captain, robbed the passengers, took ‘' pigs and sheep,” im- 
pressed two of the sailors, but luckily, although ‘‘ ransacking 
the ship for money,” failed to find the gold which the partners 
were taking with them to invest in their proposed business ven- 
ture. ‘*I put it away,” said Audubon, ‘*in a woolen stocking 
under the ship's cable in the bows,” and the vigilant search of 
the privateersmen failed to discover it. 

He now began life in earnest—a life full of energy, never 
lacking in industry, dominated by honest convictions, but tor- 
mented by an unceasing conflict between the necessities which 
compelled him to business pursuits for which he was not adapted, 
and the instincts which attracted him to art and_ science. 

Asking Miss Bakewell in marriage, he was advised by her 
father to postpone their union until he had obtained some prac- 
tical knowledge of commercial affairs. With that view he 
immediately sought mercantile tuition in New York, ‘*and made 
rapid progress in his education,” so his biographer tells us, *‘ by losing 
some hundreds of pounds by a bad speculation in indigo.” Rosier, who 
had also essayed a similar preparation for future commercial enterprise, 
was equally unlucky, and after a few weeks the two returned to Mill 
Grove, quite impressed with the conviction that if they would save their 
capital for the business in which they proposed to embark they should risk 
no more money in learning how to conduct it. 

They concluded that the West offered opportunities for investment and 
money getting which might be turned to good account, and resolved upon 
an expedition to Kentucky. Audubon sold his property at Mill Grove and 
purchased with the proceeds such goods as“he was advised would be in 
demand in the Western markets. 

He was married on the 8th of April, 1808, at once started, taking his 
wife with him, for Pittsburgh, and thence floated down the Ohio river in a 
flat-bottomed boat, in which all of his effects were laden, to Louisville, 
reaching that place after a voyage of twelve days. He opened an active, 
and, for a time, quite prosperous trade at Louisville ; but the woods and 
its wild tenants had for him then, as always, an irresistible fascination, 
and he neglected business while hunting for birds. 

In truth, although Audubon earnestly desired to gather money for the 
sake of his wife and children, he had neither inclination nor aptitude for 
the methods by which wealth is acquired. There was much of the 
pioneer in his tastes and nature. He loved a roving, restless life, and the 
scenes and adventures of the wilderness. Born a little earlier and under 
similar conditions, he would have been a compeer of Boone and Kenton. 
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He had pre-eminently the artistic temperament 
with the imagination of a poet ; yet that he was 
endowed with certain intellectual qualities of a 
high and rare order, not usually associated with 
such temperaments, the character of his work 
as a naturalist has incontestably proven. He 
possessed in an unusual degree faculties which 
fitted him for successful scientific achieve- 
ments, powers of acute, persistent, thorough 
investigation, orderly arrangement and accurate, sagacious generalization, 
which won the admiring recognition of such men as Cuvier and Geoffroy 
Saint Hilaire. 

The portraits taken of him both in his youth and in maturer years 
indicate very justly his character. The expression in each is striking and 
spirited, suggesting strong yet sensitive traits, and the manly, honest, 
resolute purpose which never failed him. He furnishes a personal descrip- 


| tion of himself which is almost amusing in its wazve sincerity. ‘I 
2 measured five feet ten and a half inches, was of a fair mien, and quite a 
ey handsome figure ; large, dark and rather sunken eyes, light colored eye- 


s brows, aquiline nose, and a fine set of teeth; hair fine of texture and 
luxuriant, divided and passing down behind each ear in luxuriant ringlets 
as far as the shoulders.” In the estimation of his friends he was evidently 
something of an ‘‘Admirable Crichton.” His brother-in-law, William 
Bakewell, says: ‘*He had great skill in stuffing and preserving animals 
of allsorts. He had also a trick of training dogs with great perfection, of 
which art his famous dog, Zephyr, was a wonderful example. He was an 
admirable marksman, an expert swimmer, a clever rider, possessed great 
7 activity, prodigious strength, and was notable for the elegance of his 
— figure and the beauty of his features, and he aided nature by a careful 
| attention to his dress. Besides other accomplishments, he was musical, a 
good fencer, danced well, had some acquaintance with legerdemain tricks, 
worked in hair, and could plait willow baskets.” 

A story is told of him that has never, I believe, appeared in print, 
which, whether true or not, illustrates his sensitive, although not unamiable, 
self-esteem. It is related that on one of his ornithological expeditions 

- : with a friend of congenial tastes in the vicinity of Louisville, he detected in 

. a tree a hole some twelve or fifteen feet above the ground which he sur- 

7 mised might be the retreat of a species of woodpecker whose habits he 

was then investigating. Audubon immediately climbed up to examine the 

hole. Upon probing, however, a black snake thrust out its head and stared 

him full in the face with the quizzical, impudent gaze which characterizes 

that very ‘‘ previous” ophidian. Audubon ‘let go all holds” and tumbled 

to the ground with a loud yell. His friend ran to his assistance and ascer- 

taining that he was unharmed, asked the question natural under the 

7 circumstances: ‘* Were you not scared?” Yet it aroused Audubon’s ire 

i and he shouted, with the strong French accent 

a which marked his moments of excitement: 

‘‘Scared? Ze diable! What / scared for? 

But if ever you see one d—d bad scared snake, 
it was zat snake.” 

For many years after he journeyed to the 
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West his life was a record of earnest application, painfully unsuccessful 
in financial, but rich in artistic, results. He removed from Louisville to 
Henderson, from Henderson to Missouri, then just on the eve Of settle- 
ment. He failed more than once in business and wandered through 
the Eastern States, then down the Mississippi to New Orleans, thence 
again to Kentucky: often without a dollar in his pocket, striving to ob- 
tain a subsistence from his pencil and by teaching drawing. He painted 
some portraits for which he was sparsely compensated, and was better re- 
munerated, it seems, for his portraits of the dead than of the living. 

There were a number of Frenchmen living in Louisville during his sec- 
ond sojourn there, when he made his home at Shippingsport, that portion of 
the city located immediately at the falls of the Ohio. Among these were 
some men well known and valuable members of the nascent community, 
whose names are still held in honorable remembrance. John A. and 
Louis Tarascon, James and Nicholas 
Berthoud, Dr. James Offand, Daniel 
and Samuel Raymond, John and For- 
tunatus Gilly, Marius Offand, John A. 
Honore, Henry de Gatlon, Cerode, Du- 
pont and Eugene Perot. They were all 
warm friends to Audubon. Cerode 
was an old soldier, very proud of his 
military record, and invariably ap- 
peared at church in full regimentals. 
He was known by the sobriquet of 
the Dragoon.” Audubon paint- 
eda portrait of him which was famous 
in the locality and is still in the pos- 
session of Cerode’s descendants. 

He has given in his journal a _ pa- 
thetic account of his hard, brave strug- 
gle with fortune during that period, but 
he never complains, and the narrative 
is always lively. His readers, in- | 
deed, may feel almost inclined to regret —- 4 
that he did not devote himself solely 
to literary pursuits. Few writers have been able to make their subjects 
more entertaining. His narrations of his own adventures and of the life 
of the Western and Southern settlers, while perfectly artless and unstud- 
ied, are as charming and nearly as graceful as similar pictures given by 
Irving, and in his descriptions of nature and natural phenomena one is re- 
minded of the graphic and vigorous style of Humboldt. 

The bent of his mind and inclinations is as well illustrated, perhaps, 
by his entire omission of some topics, of which mention is always expected 
in any account of that region and period, as in what he tells. He has not 
a word to say about the land speculations into which other settlers and 
visitors of Kentucky and Missouri entered at that time with feverish inter- 
est, he seems never to have been in litigation with any one, and strangest 
of all he makes no mention of politics or politicians. 

Of his expedition to Missouri and the incidents attending it, Audubon 
has much to relate. Leaving his wife and child with the family of Dr. 
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Rankin at Henderson, he and Rosier set out with a cargo, which was 
their entire stock in trade, for St. Genevieve. 

‘* Putting our goods, which consisted of three hundred barrels of 
whisky, sundry dry goods, and powder, on board a keel boat, my partner 
my clerk, and self departed in a severe snow storm. The boat was new, 
staunch and well trimmed, and had a cabin in her bow. A long steering 
oar, made of the trunk of a slender tree, about sixty feet in length and 
shaped at its outer extremity like the fin of a dolphin, helped to steer the 
boat, while the four oars at the bow impelled her along, while going with 
the current about five miles an hour.” 

The voyage was made under many difficulties. Delayed by stress of 
weather for several days near the mouth of the Ohio, Audubon forgot all 
about business in his delight at falling in with a band of Indians with whom 
he hunted and gossiped to his heart's content. He was particularly 
pleased with a bear hunt, in which one of the warriors exhibited great 
skill and audacity. He describes his sojourn in the Indian camp on the 
night before the hunt as fellows: ‘‘ The fires were soon lighted and a soup 
of pecan nuts and bear fat made and eaten. The hunters stretched 
themselves with their feet close to the camp-fire intended to burn all night. 
The squaws then began to skin the birds and I retired, very well satisfied 
with my Christmas sport. 

‘*When I awoke in the morning and made my rounds through the 
camp, I found a squaw had been delivered of beautiful twins during the 
night. She had cut two vines at the roots of opposite trees and made a 
cradle of bark, in which‘the new-born ones were wafted to and fro with a 
push of her hand, while from time to time she gave them the breast 
and was apparently as unconcerned as if the event had not taken place.” 

When permitted to assume the journey, he says: ‘‘ The night was. 
spent in making tugs of hides and shaving oars, and at daylight we left 
the creek, glad to be afloat once more in broader water. Going down the 
stream to the mouth of the Ohio was fine sport ; indeed, my partner con- 
sidered the worst of the journey over, but, alas! when we turned the 
point and met the mighty rush of the Mississippi, running three miles an 
hour and bringing shoals of ice to further impede our progress, he looked 
on despairingly. The patron ordered the lines ashore, and it became the 
duty of every man to haul the cordella, which was a rope fastened to the 
bow of the boat, and one man being left on board to steer, the others, 
laying the rope over their shoulders, slowly warped the heavy boat and 
cargo against the current. We made seven miles that day up the famous. 
river. But while I was tugging with my back at thecordella, I kept my 
eyes fixed on the forests or the ground, looking for birds and curious shells. 
At night we camped on the shore. Here we made fires, cooked supper, 
and setting one sentinel, slept like men who had done one good day’s work. 

‘‘The next day I was up early and aroused my partner two hours. 
before sunrise, and we began to move the boat at about one mile an hour 
against the current. We had a sail on board, but the wind was ahead, 
and we made ten miles that day. Two more days of similar toil followed, 
when the weather became severe, and our patron ordered us to go into 
winter quarters, in the great bend of the Tawapatu bottom. 

‘¢ The sorrows of my partner at this dismal event were too great to be 
described. Wrapped in his blanket like a squirrel in winter quarters with: 
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his tail about his nose, he slept and dreamed away his time, being seldom 
seen except at meals.” 

Audubon, on the contrary, was much gratified. The business outlook, 
it is true, was decidedly gloomy, but there was everything else to console 
him. Unusual facilities for hunting and collecting specimens were afforded 
him and, to complete his happiness, two large bands of Indians, Osages 
and Shawnees, put in an appearance and pitched camp quite near his. 
He speaks of this enforced delay very cheerfully. 

‘: The bones we threw around our camp attracted many wolves, and 
afforded us much sport in hunting them. Here I passed six weeks pleas- 
antly, investigating the habits of wild deer, bears, cougars, raccoons, 
turkeys and many other animals, and I drew more or less by the side of 
our great camp-fire every day, and no one can have an idea of what a 
good fire is who has not seen a camp fire in the woods of America. 
Imagine four or five ash trees, three feet in diameter and sixty feet long, 
cut and piled up with all their limbs and branches, ten feet high, and then 
a fire kindled on the top with brush and dry leaves, and then under the 
smoke the party lies down and goes to sleep. 

‘At length,” he says, ‘‘ our bread gave out, and after using the breast of 
wild turkeys for bread, and bear’s grease for butter, anc eating opossum 
and bear's meat until our stomachs revolted, it was decided that a Ken- 
tuckian named Pope, our clerk and a good woodsman, should go with me 
to the nearest settlement and try and bring some Indian meal.” The 
envoys yielding to the temptation to follow a herd of deer, which they 
encountered, lost their way, and after a wide detour, stumbled back into 
camp again, amid the jeers of their comrades and the Indians.” 

Constrained to remain thus snow and ice bound, Audubon advised that 
they laugh rather thancry. So ‘+ the Indians made baskets of cane. Mr. 
Pope played on the violin, I accompanied with the flute, the men danced 
to the tunes, squaws looked on and laughed and the warriors smoked their 
pipes with such serenity as only Indians can and I never regretted one day 
spent there.” 

‘«But,” he proceeds, ‘‘a sudden and startling catastrophe threatened 
us without warning. The ice began to break and our boat was in instant 
danger of being cut to pieces by the ice floes, or swamped by their pressure. 
Roused from our sleep, we rushed down pell-mell to the bank as if attacked 
by savages. The ice split with reports like those of heavy artillery, and as 
the water had suddenly risen from an overflow of the Ohio, the two streams 
seemed to rush against each other with violence, in consequence of which 
the congealed mass was broken into large fragments, some of which rose 
nearly erect, here and there, and 
again fell with thundering crash, 
like the wounded whale when, in 
the agonies of death, he springs 
up with furious force and again 
plunges into the foaming waters. 

= Our boat 
was in imminent danger, for the 
trees which had been placed to — 
guard her from the ice were cut or 
broken into pieces and were thrust 
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against her. It was.impossible to move her, but our pilot ordered every 
man to bring down great bunches of cane which were lashed along her 
sides, and before these were destroyed by the ice she was afloat and riding 
above it. While we gazed on the scene, a tremendous crash was heard, 
and suddenly the great dam of ice gave way. The current of the Missis- 
sippi had forced its way against that of the Ohio, and in less than four 
hours we witnessed the complete breaking up of the ice.” 

Audubon soon wearied of Saint Genevieve, sold his interest 
in the business to Rosier and returned to Henderson. About 
that time the shores of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers were in- 
fested by outlaws and marauders, some of them very dangerous. 
The Harps were committing murders and robberies in Kentucky, 
and Wolf's Island in the Mississippi was the headquarters of 
Mason, the river pirate, and his gang of cut-throats. Upon his 
homeward journey, Audubon had a narrow escape from being 
robbed and perhaps assassinated by similar parties. He relates 
that one evening after nightfall he was crossing a broad prairie 
with rapid steps, in the hope of finding some place of shelter for 
the night. The wolves were howling in the skirts of a woodland 
he was approaching, and these sounds induced him to believe 
that a firelight, which he saw in the distance, was that of some 
Indian camp about which the beasts might be prowling in search 
of offal. As he neared it, however, he saw that it proceeded 
from the hearth of a small cabin. He entered and found it 
occupied by a tall woman of very uncomely and savage aspect. 
‘*The next object,” he says, ‘‘ which attracted my notice, was 
a finely formed young Indian, resting his head between his 
hands with his elbows on his knees. A long bow rested against 
the log wall near him, while a quantity of arrows and two or 
three raccoon skins lay at his feet. He moved not ; he appar- 
ently breathed not. Accustomed to the habits of the Indians, 
and knowing that they pay little attention to the approach of 
civilized strangers, I addressed him in French, a language not 
infrequently partially known to the people of that neigh- 
borhood. He raised his head, pointed to one of his eyes with his finger 
and gave me a significant glance with the other ; his face was covered with 
blood. 

‘‘The fact was that an hour before this, as he was in the act of dis- 
charging an arrow at a raccoon in the top of a tree, the arrow had split 
upon the cord and sprung back with such violence into his right eye as 
to destroy it forever.” 

Audubon imprudently exhibited a handsome watch and gold chain he 
was wearing to the woman’s gaze, which seemed to excite her greatly. 
‘«She was all ecstasy, spoke of its beauty,asked me its value, and put the 
chain around her brawny neck, saying how happy the possession of such a 
watch would make her.” She gave him supper and pointed out a bear- 
skin on which he might sleep. He suspected no danger, until the Indian, 
seizing a moment when the woman's back was turned, pinched him in the 
side and drew the back of his hunting knife across his own throat, with a 
look and gesture which plainly intimated to the traveler the fate that was 
threatening him. Audubon was, of course,chilled with fright, but at once 
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realized that the Indian, at any rate, was not his enemy. He lay down, 
disposing his weapons in easy reach and calling his dog to his feet, 
pretended to sleep. Soontwo athletic youths came in, who proved to be 
the woman’s sons. They drank freely of whisky,and asked who the stranger 
was and how he came to be there. The woman cautioned them to speak 
less loudly, mentioned the watch, and the trio then held a consultation 
in a low tone ‘*the purport of which” says the intended victim, ‘‘ it 
required little shrewdness in me to guess.” Again dam and cubs visited 
the whisky bottle and then, ‘+ Judge of my astonishment when I saw that 
incarnate fiend take a large carving knife and go to the grindstone to whet 
its edge.” The unhappy naturalist, bathed in cold perspiration, watched 
this preparation until the hag turned to her sons with the words. ‘‘ There, 
that'll settle him! Boys, kill yon 

— and then for the watch!” 

He cocked both barrels of his gun 
and was ready to shoot, when sud- 
denly the door opened again and 
two well-armed frontiersmen ap- 
peared. Audubon sprang to his feet 
with a shout of joyous welcome. 
‘*The Indian fairly danced with 
joy” and, despite their vociferous 
protestations, the three murderous 
devils were overpowered and bound, 4 
and on the next day Audubon and 
his new friends, who had come so opportunely, administered frontier 
justice. They burned the cabin, gave the skins and implements it con- 
tained to the Indian, and soundly thrashed the criminals. 
Audubon gives an interesting account of a meeting with Daniel Boone, 
near Frankfort : 

‘*We walked out together and followed the rocky margins of the 
Kentucky river until we reached a piece of flat land thickly covered with 
black walnuts, oaks and hickories. My companion, a stout, hale and 
athletic man, dressed in a homespun hunting shirt, bare-legged and moc- 
casined, carried a long and heavy rifle, which, as he was loading it, he 
said had proved efficient in all of his former undertakings, and would, he 
hoped, not fail him on this occasion as he felt proud to show me his skill. 
The gun was wiped, the powder measured, the ball patched with six 
hundred thread-linen and driven home with a hickory rod. We moved 
not a step from the place for the squirrels were so numerous that it was 
unnecessary to go after them. Boone pointed to one of the animals 
which had observed us, and was crouching on a branch about fifty paces 
distant, and bade me mark well the spot where the ball would hit. He 
raised his piece gradually until the bead (that being the name given by the 
Kentuckians to the sight) of the barrel was brought to a line with the spot 
which he intended to hit and fired. I was astounded to find that the ball 
had hit the piece of the bark immediately beneath the squirrel and 
shivered it to splinters ; the concussion produced by which had killed the 
animal, and sent it whirling through the air as if it had been blown up.’ 

Audubon’s father died about this date, but he was not informed of the 
fact for more than a year afterwards. His father bequeathed him an 
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estate in France and seventeen thousand dollars, which had been deposited 
with a merchant in Richmond, Virginia. Audubon never attempted to 
take possession of the estate, and many years afterwards conveyed it to 
his sister. He sought, however, to obtain the money, but the merchant 
refused to deliver it until he produced legal evidence that he was the son 
of Commodore Audubon. When the proof was finally adduced the 
merchant had become insolvent and the legatee never recovered a dollar. 

Gathering a few hundred dollars, he resumed business in Henderson, 
was for a short time prosperous, got another partner, built a steam mill, 
and broke again. But it is impossible in an article like this to give a 
detailed account of the unfortunate efforts in this wise that he was always 
making. They would fill a volume. 

In the intervals between his commercial ventures and disasters, He 
painted, gave drawing, fencing and dancing lessons, and fiddled for a liv- 
ing; always, however, industriously and passionately at work on his 
darling studies of natural history. 

He gives an amusing account of how he formed the acquaintance, 
during his latest residence in Kentucky, of a very eccentric countryman, 
himself not unknown to fame. This was Rafinesque, the author, among 
many other treatises, of ‘‘ The Ancient Annals of Kentucky”; and justly 
so entitled, indeed, if it be a valid claim that the work commences with 
the nebulous period of the earth's formation, and follows the special terri- 
tory chosen as its theme through successive geologic changes. 

Rafinesque was also an enthusiastic naturalist. He came to Audubon 
with a letter of introduction, and the request that Audubon would 
examine ‘‘an odd fish,” of which Rafinesque thought no published 
description had ever been given. The visitor was garbed in a style which 
excited amusement and criticism even among a people who were little 
accustomed to pay much attention to dress. 

‘‘T presented my learned guest to my family,” said Audubon, ‘‘ and 
was ordering a servant to go to the boat for my friend's luggage, when he 
told me that he had none but what he brought on his back. He loosened 
the pack of weeds which had first attracted my attention, and then 
pulled off his shoes, and while engaged in drawing his stockings down to 
hide the holes in the heels, explained that his apparel had suffered from 
his journey. *  * Finding a strange plant among my 
drawings he denied its soaianaitaie but on my assuring him that it grew 
in the neighborhood, he insisted on going off instantly to see it. 

‘*When I pointed it out the naturalist lost all command over his feel- 
ings and behaved like a maniac in expressing his delight. He plucked the 
plants one after another, danced, hugged me in his arms, and exultingly 
told me that he had got not merely a new species, but a new genus. 

Late that night every one in the house was awakened by a dreadful 
noise in the room occupied by Rafinesque. Audubon rushed to his assist - 
ance and discovered his guest prancing around in the wildest excitement and 
killing bats with Audubon’s favorite violin, a really valuable instrument. 
Rafinesque insisted that the bats belonged to a ‘‘new species.” He 
procured several specimens but the Cremona was smashed into smither- 
eens. In the me/ev, Rafinesque had also upset his own cherished col- 
lection of plants, and they were strewn all about the floor. Observing 
Audubon’s look of concern, which was in reality caused by the sad fate of 
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the violin, Rafinesque kindly begged him not to feel distressed about the 
plants, which, he said, could easily be rearranged in the morning. 

From October, 1820, until March, 1822, Audubon resided in Louisiana, 
and a great portion of the time in New Orleans. He was joined there by 
his wife and sons, and Mrs. Audubon obtained a situation as governess and 
teacher in the family of a Mr. Brand. In 1822 Audubon removed to 
Natchez, whither Mrs. Audubon followed him, engaging as teacher in the 
family of a clergyman named Davis. Subsequently she procured a better 
engagement with a Mrs. Percy at Bayou Sara, and there secured a number 
of pupils on fairly remunerative terms. His wife’s efforts and good fortune 
were eventually, as will be seen, of the greatest importance in determining 
the destiny of her husband. 

“In April, 1824, he reached Philadelphia, a 

journey undertaken, he says, *‘ as a desperate 

venture” to obtain aid to enable him to complete 

his long projected ornithological work. It is 

gratifying to know that it was successful. He was 

very kindly received and appreciated and formed the acquaint- 

ance of parties able and willing to help him. Among them 

were Dr. Mease, Sully, the portrait painter, Le-Suer, the 
artist and zoologist, Lawson, the engraver, Ensel, an ento- 
mologist of some repute, Dr. Harlan, who gave him letters = 
to members of the Royal Academy of France, and Prince Canino, son of 
Lucien Bonaparte, who was then visiting America. 

Audubon’s drawings and collections elicited much attention and com- 
mendation in Philadelphia, and this visit largely determined his future 
course of life. He was able to support himself also quite handsomely 
while there by his pencil. He left Philadelphia for New York on the 31st 
of July, bearing letters to Gilbert Stuart, Washington Alston and other 
distinguished men. In an entry in his journal dated August 1, 1824, he 
records that he had set out for New York at 5 o’clock of the previous day 
‘‘in good health, free from debt and free from anxiety about the future.” 
He remained in New York only a few weeks ; then made a trip up the 
Hudson and to Niagara, and traveled southward again, reaching Bayou 
Sara in November, ‘‘with rent and wasted clothes and uncut hair, and 
altogether looking like the Wandering Jew,” but cheerful and hopeful, and 
overjoyed to learn that his wife and boys were well. 

Mrs. Audubon was now realizing an annual income of nearly three 
thousand dollars, and had laid up money. She offered it all to her husband 
for his voyage to Europe in search of fame and fortune of which she had 
dreamed so long. He resolved on another personal effort to increase the 
amount. He organized a class of sixty pupils whom he instructed in 
dancing and deportment. In this enterprise he was completely successful. 

‘* The dancing speculation,” he notes, ‘‘ fetched two thousand dollars, 
and with this capital and my wife’s savings I was now able to see a suc- 
cessful issue to my great ornithological works. It was not until May 19, 
1826, that he embarked for Liverpool, where he landed on the 20th of the 
following July. He remained in Liverpool and Manchester, realizing 
quite a sum by the exhibition of his pictures, until October 25th, when he 
left Manchester ex rou/e for Edinburgh. In Edinburgh he was even more 
successful and received even more attention. Indeed, the wheel of 
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fortune seemed to have turned for him, and was now showering out prizes. 
In his journal he makes this gratifying entry of date December 1oth: 
‘*My success in Edinburgh borders on the miraculous. My book is to be 
published in numbers containing four birds in each, the size of life, in a 
style surpassing anything existing, at two guineas a number. The engrav- 
ings are truly beautiful ; some of them have been colored, and are now on 
exhibition.” He speaks very gratefully of the kindness shown him and 
the compliments of which he was the recipient. He wrote his wife: ‘*I 
expect to visit the Duke of Northumberland, who has promised to sub- 
scribe for my work. I have taken to dressing again and now dress twice 
a day, and wear silk stockings and pumps. I wear my hair as long as 
usual. I believe it does as much for me as my paintings. One hundred 
subscribers for my book will pay all expenses. Some persons are terrified 
at the sum of one hundred and eighty guineas for a work, but this amount 
is to be spread over eight years, during which time the volumes will be 
gradually completed. I am feted, feasted, elected honorary member of 
societies and am making money by my exhibitions and paintings. It is Mr. 
Audubon here and Mr. Audubon there, and I can only hope that Mr. 
Audubon will not be made a conceited fool at last.” 

‘*Mr. Audubon” kept very exalted company indeed, during his sojourn 
abroad; his visiting list would have unspeakably delighted a modern 
Anglo-maniac, and might have appeased even the fastidious soul of a 
McAllister. 

His criticisms upon certain paintings by celebrated artists, which he 
examined while +t Edinburgh, may prove of interest, inasmuch as the 
works were in his own line : 

‘*February 10.—Visited the exhibition at the Royal Institution. Saw 
the picture of the ‘ Black Cocks,’ which was put up there for public exhibi- 
tion. I know that the birds are composed and drawn as well as any birds 
ever have been; but what a difference between the drawing of one bird 
and the composition of a group, and harmonizing them with a landscape 
and sky, and well-adapted foreground! Who that has ever tried to com- 
bine these conceptions 1n a single picture has not felt a sense of fear while 
engaged in his work? I looked long and carefully at the picture of a stag 

painted by Landseer ; the style was good and the 
brush was handled with fine effect, but he fails in 
copying nature, without which the best work will be 
a failure. <A stag, three dogs and a Highland hunter 
are introduced on the canvas, but the stag has his 
tongue out and his mouth shut. The principal dog, a 
greyhound, has the stag by the ear, while one of his 
forepaws is around his leg, as if in the act of fondling 
him. The hunter has laced the deer by one horn 
very prettily, and in the attitude of a ballet-dancer, 
and is about to throw another noose over the head of 
the animal. To me and my friend Bourgeat or Dr Pope such a_ picture 
is quite a farce; but it is not so in London, for there are plenty of such 
pictures there, and this one created quite a sensation among the connois- 
seurs.” 

On March 17, 1827, Audubon issued the prospectus of the first great 

work he published and with which he had been occupied so long and faith- 
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fully. He does not hesitate to claim excellence for this child of his brain and 
labor of love, but asserts no more than the most competent critics of such 
productions admit to be true, and his prospectus, therefore, may be 
accepted as a just and accurate description of the character of the book. 
He says : 

‘‘To those who have not seen any portion of the author's collection of 
original drawings, it may be proper to state, that their superiority consists 
in the accuracy as to proportion and outline, and the variety and truth of 
the attitudes and positions of the figures, resulting from the peculiar means 
discovered and employed by the author, and his attentive examination of 
the objects portrayed during a long series of years. The author has not 
contented himself, as others have done, with single profile views, but in 
very many instances has grouped his figures so as to represent the originals 
at their natural avocations, and has placed them on branches of trees, dec- 
orated with foliage, blossoms, and fruits, or amidst plants of numerous 
species. Some are seen pursuing their prey through the air, searching for 
food amongst the leaves and herbage, sitting in their nests or feeding their 
young; whilst others, of a different nature, swim, wade or glide in or over 
their allotted element. 

‘‘The insects, reptiles, and fishes which form the food of these birds 
have nowand then been introduced into these drawings. In every instance 
where a difference of plumage exists between the sexes, both the male and 
the female have been represented ; and the extraordinary changes some 
species undergo, in their progress from youth to maturity, have been 
depicted. The plants are all copied from nature, and, as many of the 
originals are remarkable for their beauty, their usefulness, or their rarity, 
the botanist can not fail to look upon them with delight.” 

Audubon’s biographer well remarks how perfectly the man’s indomitable 
character was illustrated by the fearless and energetic manner in which he 
undertook this work. ‘‘He was in a strange country, with no friends but 
those he had made within a few months, and not ready money enough in 
hand to bring out the first number proposed, and yet he entered confi- 
dently on this undertaking, which was to cost over a hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

From Edinburgh, Audubon proceeded to London where a cordial and 
generous reception had been prepared for him by the commendatory letters 
of his friends in Scotland, and, indeed, by his justly merited reputation. 
After spending some weeks in London he made a tour through the principal 
towns of England, securing subscribers for his book, now more easily pro- 
cured, and abundantly providing for his own expenses and remittances to 
his family, by the sale of his paintings. 

On the first of September, 1828, he quitted London for Paris. Here 
his successes were repeated, and Cuvier made a special report to the 
Academy of Sciences upon his projected work, praising it in almost extrav- 
agant terms. He tells with simple pleasure of a compliment paid him by 
the great painter, Gerard. Gerard was examining some of his plates, and 
came across those of the mocking-birds, which he scrutinized critically ; 
then suddenly extending his hand, he exclaimed, ‘tMr. Audubon, you are 
the king of ornithological painters. We are all children in France or Eu- 
rope. Whowould have expected such things from the woods of America!” 

He returned to London in November. His book was now well under 
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way and he was almost wild with excitement. It was not completed, 
however, until 1839. He states in illustration of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in its publication, that during the four years the first volume was in 
the press, ‘‘no less than fifty of my subscribers, representing the sum of 
fifty-six thousand dollars, abandoned me.” 

This magnificent work, the ‘‘ Birds of America,” was originally pub- 
lished in eighty-seven parts, four volumes, elephant folio, with 448 plates 
containing 1,055 figures of birds the size of life. Its publication, begun in 
Edinburgh and partially continued in London, was concluded in New York. 
He subsequently published a second edition in seven octavo volumes in 
which the text of the ‘‘ Ornithological Biography ” was included, and the 
figures were reduced in size. This edition appeared in 1844. This was 
his first and dearest work, to which the better part of his life and energies 
was given. 

The ‘‘ Ornithological Biography” was finally published also in 1839. 
It is a vivid description of the habits of the birds whose pictures appear in 
the first great work. 

Leaving his affairs in the hands of well selected agents, Audubon 
sailed from Portsmouth on the 1st of April, 1829, for home. When the 
ship came in sight of the American shore ‘‘the cry of ‘land, land, 
land!’ thrice repeated,” he says, ‘‘roused me from my torpor and acted 
like champagne to refresh my spirits. I rushed on deck and saw in the 
distance a deep gray line, like a wall along the horizon, towards which the 
ship was rolling and cutting her way. —My heart swelled with joy, and 
all seemed like a pleasant dream at first; but as soon as the reality was 
fairly impressed on my mind, tears of joy rolled down my cheeks. I 

clasped my hands and fell on my knees, and raising 
my eyes to heaven—that happy land above—lI offered 
my thanks to our God, that he had preserved and 
prospered me in my long absence, and once more 
permitted me to approach these shores so dear to me, 

and which held my heart’s best earthly treasures.” 
For many years he continued his wanderings and 
<a his labors, but now with assured hopes of a happy 
fruitage. He roamed from Florida and Texas to Brunswick and Labrador, 
collecting materials for the books yet to be given to the world. Nothing 
more delightful can be found in the pages of biography or romance than 
the descriptions he gives in his journals of what he witnessed in these 
roving and industrious years. He made an excursion in 1843, with his 
son Victor, up the Missouri and Yellowstone rivers to the then ‘‘ wild” 
West, hunted buffalo with the Mandan and Ricaree Indians and explored 

the mysteries of their ‘‘ medicine lodges.” 

The results of all these journeys and investigations were given in his 
‘‘Quadrupeds of America” and ‘‘ Biography of American Quadrupeds,” 
published in the years 1840, 1846, 1851 and 1854, first in three volumes 
of plates and three of text, afterwards reduced to three of text and three 
of plates combined. When his active work was at last concluded Audubon 
was an old man. The last years of his life were passed happily in the 
society of his wife and sons, and cheered by the company of his little 
grandchildren of whom he was devotedly fond. He petted them from 
morning till night and sang them the songs he had learned in France when 
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a boy. His first sorrow came when he found that his eyesight, even with 
the aid of glasses, would no longer aid his pencil. ‘‘ From that time his 
wife never left his side; she read to him, walked with him, and towards 
the last she fed him.” 

His beautiful home on the bank of the Hudson was visited by many 
friends and admirers, one of whom, Rufus W. Griswold, describes the rooms 
filled with half finished sketches of birds and beasts, skins of panthers 
and antlers of elks, and gives a vivid portrait of the master, ‘‘a tall, thin 
man, with a high, arched and severe forehead, and bright penetrating gray 
eyes ; his white locks fell in clusters upon his shoulders, but were the only 
signs of age, for his form was erect, and his step as light as a deer. The 
expression of his face was sharp, but noble and commanding, and there 
was something in it, partly derived from the aquiline nose and partly from 
the shutting of the mouth, which made you think of the imperial eagle.” 

Simple, great, tender and trustful, the old man moved on through the 
shadows of a failing mind and memory to his grave. On the 27th of 
January, 1851, the end came. 

Just before his death, one of his sons said: 

‘* «Minnie, father’s eyes have now their natural expression’; and the 
dying man reached out his arms, took his wife’s and children’s hands be- 


tween his own and passed peacefully away.” 
Basil W. Duke. 


‘ Bore.--tiee bird decorations in this article are made from Audubon’s drawings, of specimens secured 
»y him. 

The portrait of M. DeGallon reproduces an engraving from a sketch by Audubon. 

_ —— is the Audubon homestead, Shippingsport, at the Falls of the Ohio, and was drawn from 
an old wood cut. 

The plate, violin and pistol are relics of Audubon. It is stated by the owner of these relics, Colonel 
Reuben T. Durrett, that there is good Rent hag the belief that this weapon, presented to Audubon by 
his father Commodore Audubon, was obtained by the latter in Aigeria, and that with it Audubon secured 


many of his valuable specimens. 
EDITOR. 
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MY LADY ARACHNE’S PENANCE. 


Y Lady Arachne flits i’ the gloom, distraught i’ the search 
for me, 
An’ her wee white foot for the treadle feels, i’ the place it was 
wont to be ; 
She croons the song i’ the garret lorn 
Which lured the wheel around, 
The while her fingers encircle the dark, 
Then droop —for I am not found. 


The moonbeams sift through the lattice high on my Lady's 
wonderful hair ; 
She falters, a’ smoothing the long gold strands, to spin—for I 
am not there. re 
The spider offers her silken thread, 
Her wheel to my Lady would loan ; 
The wind it would chaunt in her stead a song 
With a spell like Arachne’s own. 


But it may not be, an’ wi’ hopeless dole she searches the awe- 
some space, 

A’ shiver wi’ tears she may not shed, making moan i’ the ghostly 
place: 

‘‘Ah! woe is me, an’ a piteous plight 

‘Is it mine, for a penitent wraith ; 
They hae taen my wheel, an’ I may not spin, 
An’ I may not keep my faith.” 


‘‘Some jealous ghoul for despite has taen away my spinning 
wheel, 
An’I vowed to spin my long gold hair, till he came, my lover leal— 
Ah! woe is me — my doom is dree! 
For he may not find me now 
By the silken skeins o’ my shining hair 
Hung out o’ the wind, I trow.” 
* * * * 


I’ the days agone Arachne scorned the lover who loved her best, 
For that wi’ toil his hand was soiled,—an’ her soul it may not 
rest. 

His heart she brake or ere she died, 

An’ her vow it is to spin 
The golden hair that snared his heart, 

I’ penance for her sin. 

Annah Robinson Watson. 
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A CONDEMNED ACRE. 


I. 
HE rise of man to the pinnacle of wealth is, barring speculative or 
hereditary means, step by step. His fall is sadly often at a single 
drop. 

It was so with John Forest. He had begun as cash-boy in a retail 
shop and had climbed to the topmost rung of mercantile success. When 
middle-aged in years but old in mind, body and spirit, he married a pretty 
butterfly of fashion, and reared a covey of bright, fluttering beings that 
basked in the fragrant and enervating atmosphere of his luxurious home, 
dreaming of no uncushioned projections to be encountered by their fragile 
wings. 

‘Twas this family that a wave of Misfortune’s wand lifted from the lap 
of luxury and set down in a spot not to be pictured by metaphor. 

There was spared to the Forests, through disinclination of any 
creditor to become the owner of it, a small tract of land surrounding a 
dilapidated farm-house. The house and few environing acres had been 
a part of a rich river-bottom farm, but the innundations and abrasions of 
the Ohio had transferred a goodly portion thereof to that harbor of 
pilfered real estate, the jetties of the Mississippi. The former inhabitants 
had become disgusted with the Venetian-like departures forced upon them, 
and the last time they and their chattels had been transferred from the 
attic window to skiffs, they had paddled away never more to return. 
The condemned tract served later on to make the first payment on a steam 
thresher bought of John Forest & Co., the company being credited with 
so much cash and John Forest becoming the sole owner, and subsequently 
owner solely, of the alternate terra firma and sub-undine real estate. 

As the boat pushed out from shore and left the Forest family deposited 
there—strangers ina strange land, ignorant even of the direction in which 
their new home lay, and cut off from the light of the myriad of stars 
eclipsed in the shadow of the frowning cliffs—an awful feeling of desola- 
tion came over them. 

Across the river the Indiana shore rose rugged and steep, the bare 
rocks showing gray in the starlight, while the irregular strip of Kentucky 
shore between the concave bank and the broken line of hills in the rear 
was to the venturers a vast, unexplored gloom. 

‘‘T hear a noise!” said Alpha, the initiative child of the family, actively 
as well as chronologically. ‘‘Like the crackling of flames!” in a startled 
voice, as the puffing, swishing, and clanging of the receding boat died 
away. 

‘I see a light—the woods is on fire !” cried Notto (not Omega, as was 
hoped), setting up a howl of boyish terror. 

‘*Hush! you will wake the twins,” commanded Archie, holding the 
sleeping baby closer and glancing uneasily at the boy in the nurse’s arms. 

Notto’s clamorous fear threatened to add to the discomfort of the 
situation, and Alpha drew him away from the little sleepers, quieting his 
alarm by suggestions of ‘‘ an old man burning brush.” 
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Her own heart-beats were less easily controlled, for the roar in the 
stillness of the night was something frightful, and the blaze, seen through 
the scantily-clad trees, was fierce and smokeless. She ventured forward 
till a sudden turn brought her to the edge of a roughly-terraced, semi-cir- 
cular hollow where a hewn, declivous path permitted an unobstructed 
view of a splendid volume of yellow flame soaring heavenward. 

An au courant knowledge of scientific developments acquainted her at 
once with the nature of her discovery, but a feeling of awe restrained 
exclamations until Baby, opening her blue eyes to the fierce light, 
demanded fretfully, ‘* Put out de das!” 

- ‘Gas, father! natural gas! Oh, what a reservoir of wealth may 
underlie our new home!” She fairly danced in an excess of enthusiasm, 
but was subdued by the look of apathy in her father’s face. ‘* Isn't it of 
any use? Doesn't any one want it ?” 

‘‘Apparently not, if this is the well that has been left to burn on unex- 
tinguished for a quarter of a century. I was not aware, however, that my 
property was anywhere near it ?” 

Twenty-five years of unchecked waste! . . . What a gas bill 
nature is running up against this community,” sighed Alpha with an eco- 
nomic twinge. 

They gazed in silent awe upon the yellow, mighty fiend which protected 
all save the circumscribed area within its reach, from its blighting power, 
by the very fury with which it shot its flame upward. 

Mrs. Forest wanted to know in a pathetic, injured tone, if they were 
going to stand there all night ; and her daughter, comprehending the literal 
and topographical darkness surrounding them, thought it a good oppor- 
tunity for experimental utilization of natural gas in camping there till day- 
break. 

‘*Mightn’t there be danger of wholesale asphyxiation ?” Archie sug- 
gested. 

Hardly, with such ventilation in—-Mercy ! what was that ?” 

It began like the low wail of a child disturbed from sleep, but increased 
in volume and force until a body, seemingly hurled thro’ space, dropped 
into their midst and jarred the curdling sound into countless shrieking 
echoes. 

‘« Ze vild-cat !” screamed the nurse, breaking through the crust of 
silent disapprobation in which she had encased herself. 

Archie sprang up from depositing his part of the twin burden on the 
dry ground and drew a pistol with the cool promptness accredited—not 
always fairly—to Kentuckians. He stood, weapon in hand, awaiting 
movement on the part of the wild animal—panther, wildcat, or what not. 
No sound rose above the roaring flame. Mrs. Forest sobbed nervously in 
her husband’s arms; the twins wailed dismally ; Notto clung to his sister ; 
and the strain on the fragile Archie was becoming intense, when a black, 
woolly head bobbed up on the other side of the burning well and a friendly 
voice called out, ‘‘Golly, young massy, don't shoot! ’Twan’t nothin’ but 


” 


me. 
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II. 


Providence oftentimes sends blessings in a peculiar guise. The Forests 
discovered in Kyah a philosopher and a friend who led them in safety to 
their own roof-tree, albeit not in the proposed ‘‘ bee-line,” which proved a 
line of march altogether impracticable to the heavy infantry and foreign 
reserve, of which this encampment was chiefly made up. 

The new occupants could form no idea of the size or general appearance 
of the house Kyah ushered them into, till Archie utilized a morning paper 
for an inflammable foundation to a heap of dry chips found in the open 
fireplace, and by the temporary blaze revealed bare whitewashed walls 
with irregular bits of plaster missing here and there, and a weather- 
boarded stairway in the chimney-corner, leading to a room above. 

Gropingly they made pallets of their wraps for Mrs. Forest and the 
twins. Notto’s sturdy figure had lost no time in accommodating itself to 
the floor scrubbed into undulations by some former cleanly housewife, and 
his curly head found in the doubled-up cap a soft enough pillow for youth. 
Mr. Forest and Archie yielded to exhaustion and left Alpha sole watcher. 
In the lonely but’ not silent watch—for an owl hooted in a distant tree, 
frogs in the ponds added their bass to the shrill treble of the katydids in 
the thicket, and through all ran the soft tremulo of the burning well—as 
Alpha sat there with her thoughts her only wide-eyed companions, she 
reviewed the past of her loved ones and wondered what the future held in 
store for them. How was Archie to continue at college—sixteen-year-old 
Archie, with more brain than constitution ? . How were Notto 
and the twins to be educated ? Notto, whose advent was eight years after 
that of his elder brother, six, four and two respectively after the little ones 
in Cave Hill, and whose ultimate name had left the twins unprovided for 
in the Forest system of nomenclature? Wherewithal were they to be 
clothed? . . . How were grocery bills to be paid ? 

‘« A truce to such thoughts! Why climb hills that lie across a prairie 
of happy possibilities? Who talks of grocery bills with gardens of 
vegetables and luscious fruits at one’s door ; with cream and butter in the 
dairy? Wherefore conjecture as to the source of education of infants 
sleeping at this very moment over unlocked doors to nature’s laboratory !” 
She laughed softly and yielded her head, with a contented sigh, to the hard 
wall, involuntarily joining the other sleepers. 

After what seemed a momentary forgetfulness, she opened her eyes 
upon her new home, as revealed by the cold, uncompromising light of a gray 
dawn. At first she thought it a hideous nightmare—the gaunt, leafless 
trees, the nodular lawn, devoid of verdure as a race-course, the tumble- 
down out-houses, puddles of water, anchored debris from receded floods, 
everything that could add to a dreary, hopeless bit of nature. Her 

disappointment was too keen for tears. 

She slipped out the door and wandered about the place in search of 
palliative features. Her father joined her, but she looked at him with 
eyes so full of mute misery and desolation that he turned away silently, 
and re-entered the house. On the threshold he met the French nurse ina 
towering rage. She had been duped, kidnaped, brought to this condemne 
corner of the world, where she would perish of exzuz or be assassine by le 
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petit diable—meaning the small darky, Kyah. The Boy and Baby had 
rolled together on their narrow bed, bumped heads, and were resenting it 
with all the strength of their three-year-old lungs. Notto, fresh from 
unbroken slumbers and indifferent to the lack of scenery about them, stood 
above the twins, egging them on to combat. 

‘«Marie, Marie, separate those children—slap Notto—Oh this dreadful 
place—o—oh !!!” To add to the situation, Mrs. Forest went into violent 
hysterics. Mr. Forest stared helplessly for a moment, then gained the 
door with a few strides and flung the burden upon the shoulders hence- 
forth destined to bear all such. 

How Alpha got through the day she never quite knew. After quiet- 
ing the twins and their mother, the next decisive step was to get rid of 
the unadaptive Marie. 

With a spiritless, broken down father, a spoiled, childish mother, three 
baby brothers and a sister ; with nothing to eat, no place to sit down, and 
no visible means of getting their luggage, furniture and provisions 
transferred from the river bank, Alpha was on the verge of tears and 
despair when a comforting silhouette outlined itself against the background 
of white walls and white sand under the white glare of the unobstructed sun. 

‘*Mawnin’, miss. Seed a lill’ niggah ’bout dese premises ?” 

‘A clever little fellow named Kyah ?” 

‘*Yas’m; dat’s him, named ahter his daddy, Hezekiah. He prowls 
‘bout kindah promisc’us leck, an’ gits inter trouble sometimes.” 

‘*De debble cotch me afoah I could git home,” explained Kyah himself, 
sidling toward his mother and rubbing about her knees like a pet brute that 
had escaped from danger. 

Dilsey fondled his woolly head, picking out dry leaves and twigs, and 
whispered shrilly, ‘‘ Bin tuck wid a fit, I ’spects.” 

Without being able to remember afterwards just how it had come about, 
Alpha gradually awakened to the fact that Aunt Dilsey had been installed 
commander-in-chief of the cause, and she and Archie and Kyah were 
working under her like troopers. A road wagon drawn by two enormous 
mules was driven up to the door, and a giant, coal-black negro carried in 
furniture, rugs, bedding, chairs, tables, dishes, pictures, etc., while the in- 
door force arranged them, until at the close of the day, the old bottom 
farm-house was completely metamorphosed. 

When the question of compensation came up, Aunt Dilsey hesitated, 
looked longingly at a banjo swung by a ribbon from a nail that had prob- 
ably held many a side of bacon, and ventured deprecatingly, ‘‘ Ef ‘taint 
axin’ too much, missy, ahter dis we’r’some day, we'd be moughtily ‘bleeged 
an’ satisfract’ally awahed ef yo'd jist pick us a leetle chune on dat ah 
inserment.” 

Sleepiness vanished from Hezekiah’s cumbersome frame, and Kyah 
fairly quivered with expectancy. Even Mr. Forest laughed at the pream- 
bled and apologetic request, and soon Alpha’s fingers had forgotten their 
stiffness (from wielding unaccustomed implements), and were flying over the 
banjo in multiform combinations and variations of ‘‘ teetle-um-p-tumtum, ” 
while Kyah, having kicked aside a corner of the rug, was making the 
scrubbed boards ring, and Aunt Dilsey was patting with all the vim and 
gusto of plantation days. 

The sun went down upon a happier family than it had arisen upon that 
bleak October morning. 


| 
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III. 


Probably the most depressing of human perversities is the proneness to 
be dissatisfied with a result after it has been attained through the concen- 
tration of one’s every energy. 

In those first months of isolation and hardship, Alpha had stationed 
herself, Davy-Crockett-like, between her loved ones and the howling demons 
of discontent that beset their threshhold, and with such abundant success 
that there was danger of ambition being stifled in the anzsthetic atmos- 
phere of contentment. 

Realizing her inability to cope with nature’s whim as to the exterior of 
their new home, she had turned her attention to the interior ; and, with 
the quantity of handsome old furniture, had transformed the bottom farm- 
house with its four bare rooms and open passageway, into a habitable 
dwelling. Especially was it viewed in this light by those members of the 
family who persisted in regarding it as a temporary country house to be 
exchanged, when they should become rich off of gas, for a city home that 
would rival their former one. 

The burden of actuality had to rest upon somebody’s shoulders, of 
course, and Alpha faced alone the future not yet, at least, lighted by nat- 
ural gas. 

‘It’s sure to be utilized,” her father would insist encouragingly when 
warned of the inroad upon funds and provisions. ‘* Indianapolis obtains 
her gas from fields as remote as this is from Louisville, and we have just as 
progressive men as Hoosierdom.” 

‘* Louisville has known of this gas territory for more than twenty 
years,” Alpha would argue practically, ‘‘ and, despite the talk indulged in 
now and then, nothing has yet been done toward utilizing it. Of course, 
it may be conveyed to the city some day, and it is within the range of pos- 
sibility that a wondrous reservoir of gas underlies our few acres and is only 
awaiting an outlet; but digging into the interior of the earth is an 
expensive sort of farming, quite beyond our present financial ability ; and 
in the meantime we have to live, and would be likely to find it difficult to 
persuade grocerymen to accept problematic gas stock in undeveloped wells.” 

Her views on the gas question had undergone a material change since 
the night she had followed the sound of flames and discovered volumes of 
nature’s fuel being consumed in unchecked wastefulness. She had studied 

her surroundings topographically and had found a partial explanation of 
the continued disuse of so cheap and clean a fuel. It needed small mathe- 
matical ability to form an appreciatory estimate of the cost of making a 
conduit through the hills and streams which shut off the gas field from a 
point of utilization, and when she and Archie would now and then climb 
the long circuitous hill that was a precipice and gulch-bordered path to the 
living world above them, and there pause on the homeward journey at the 
crest of the hill to gaze down upon the shadow-enveloped valley, she was 
apt to respond to his gay ‘‘Just take a header!” with a lugubrious 
‘* All hope abandon, ye who enter here !” 
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IV. 


‘‘T would rather own a few hundred acres among these hills and 
hollows, uncle Rod, than half a dozen bluegrass farms.” 

‘‘Bah!” 

‘‘Fact. And the time is coming when you will regret the lost oppor- 
tunity of a magnificent investment.” 

‘Are you interested in the rumored railroad through here ?” 

‘‘My interest has already been subserved. We surveyed the route 
months ago, and the road isto be built. The profiles are made, the contracts 
let, everything in the way of preparation is a fazt accompli, and with the 
opening of spring, these hills will echo the sound of pick and shovel, and 
the hum of hundreds of busy workmen. Think, my dear uncle, what a 
railroad through this region will open up to the mart of the world! Here 
within a radius of twenty miles are coal, cement, oolite, white sand, pot- 
ter’s clay, petroleum, salt-water and natural gas. I tell you, sir, this 
territory will prove a Golconda to men with a little money, foresight and 
enterprise ! ” 

How ?” 

‘‘In one of two ways; either a syndicate will form a pipe line company, 
purchase the right-of-way along our railroad, and lay a conduit to Louis- 
ville, or the owners of the land will invite outside capital to come in and 
develop the many resources by building manufactories here on the terri- 
tory that can furnish both material and fuel at a cost that is nominal. 
When you consider that from one of these wells, yielding both salt-water 
and gas, salt has been manufactured and sold at a quarter of a centa 
pound, with a margin sufficient for the accumulation of a fortune, what are 
the possibilities from the same minerals utilized in making soda-ash at a 
cent and a quarter per pound ?—and this is only one item out of many. It 
seems to me I am justly enthusiastic over such opportunities for fortune- 
making. ” 

‘‘For wildcat speculating, you mean!” grunted his uncle, unim- 
pressed. 

They rode up to the rear gate of the old farmhouse. Two children 
looked up from their occupation of driving sticks into the ground, and a small 
darky, springing up from somewhere, stood before them, courtesying with 
alert curiosity. A young woman in a faded light dress, with a wide straw 
hat bound down scoop-fashion over head and cheeks, was bending over a 
washtub. The hands moving up and down the surface of the board were 
big and black, and not until the strangers were within a few feet of the 
tub did they discover that the size and color were due to a pair of rubber 
gloves, and that the face that looked out from under the straw hat 
belonged to a refined, tired-looking girl. 

‘‘T beg pardon,” said the younger man, raising his hat, ‘‘ but we are 
strangers and have stopped to get some information.” 

‘«And some supper if possible, my good girl,” interrupted the elder. 

‘*My name is Hardin, Hill Hardin, and this is my uncle, General 
Rodney Hill,” the nephew continued, with nervous haste. 

Alpha’s eyes rested on the general's face for an infinitesimal part of a 
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moment, while the thought scurried through her brain that this was a d¢zarre 
meeting with the man known in her whilom ‘‘set” as ‘‘the dear old 


beau.” 
‘‘Tam Alpha Forest. If you will follow Kyah, he will take you into 


the house where you will meet my father and mother. 
‘‘Forest—Forest! I wonder if it can be John Forest, the agricultural 


machinery man? Down pretty low to allow his daughter to do such 
drudgery. . Not much of the typical rural lassie about her—takes 
too much care of her hands and complexion for a picturesque effect while 


splashing the suds.” 

‘She will make the daintier household picture because of her care,’ 
the nephew replied, longing to turn and look again at the slender rouse 
bending over the tub. 

Kyah, swelling with confident pride at the astonishment in store for the 
strangers when they should ‘‘cotch a peep at de fixin’s on de inside o’ de 
perlapidated shanty,” conducted them pompously toward the front of the 
house, ushering them in and announcing, ‘‘Gineral Mountain an’ Colonel 


Hill!” 
Mr. Forest received the visitors with apathetic indifference; Mrs. Forest, 


vivaciously. 
‘‘Am so glad to know you—and you, also, Mr. Hardin” (a palpable 
afterthought). ‘*You have never met my daughter?” ‘A moment ago!’ 


Oh no! I meant in town. Did you see her at her funny employment ? 
Alpha is such an original girl, has so much-er—” character, Hill Hardin 
supposed the mother was going to say, and was surprised when she said— 
‘*muscle. Developed it rowing, playing tennis, etc., don’t you know. . . 
‘Delicate looking ?? Oh dear no! You should see the amount of work she 
accomplishes. She enjoys roughing it——And such a cook! Mercy only 
knows where she learned it. Baby, run and tell sister we want an early tea.” 

‘«Let me be the bearer of your message,” Hill proffered, rising hastily. 
Enjoyed roughing it! He had not so interpreted the look in the girl’s 
eyes, as she had straightened herself up wearily from over the tub. 

He met Alpha coming toward the house. ‘‘I was sent in search of 
you,” he said in atone quite friendly enough for an acquaintance of as 
many months as he had known her moments. 

‘‘To come and prepare tea?” she replied in the same tone flattened to 
a minor through fatigue. 

He became serious instantly. He wished he knew the tired-looking 
girl well enough to detain her out in the delicious atmosphere of the even- 
ing, until the people in the house were starved into preparing their own 
supper. Something of which he expressed in a sarcastic, unguarded speech 
and she laughed merrily, replying with the most confidential friendliness, 
takes money—or old clothes —to hire servants, and both my purse 
and wardrobe have run pretty low this past winter. When we strike gas, 
I shall be as lazy and luxurious as my friends could desire. 

‘‘ You appreciate, then, the possibilities of this over-looked corner of the 
country ?” he said eagerly, astride his hobby in an instant. 


‘Yes; but—” 
‘«Here’s a tip for you! If you have any land in these parts hold to it, 


if it is only an acre ortwo. It requires less ground to bore a gas well than 
to plant a turnip patch, and when our railroad is completed through this 
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valley, every foot of ground among these hills will be in demand by spec- 
ulators.” 

Continuing in this strain and growing friendlier and more confidential 
at every step, they reached the house and set about preparing supper on 
the economic basis of division of labor. 

‘« Miss Forest, you seem to be one of the women born to rule !” General 
Hill exclaimed admiringly in the course of the meal that was being served 
quietly and systematically, despite the absence of servants and the presence 
of children. 

‘‘T have imagined so myself of late and have seriously thought of 
applying for the district school out on the hill.” 

‘*Why, Alpha, how can you dream of such athing! You know it 
would be simply impossible to get a housekeeper down here!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Forest reproachfully ; and General Hill caught such a look of indignant 
disgust in his nephew’s eyes that he feared some imprudent speech and 
observed hastily, ‘‘ Those dainty hands were intended to wield a scepter 
rather than a birch.” 

‘*Want to know wat mates’em so wite?” Baby broke in. ‘* She fleeps 
in dloves.” ‘+ Kid gloves,” added the Boy, and Kyah’s sudden appearance 
in the doorway suggested the query, ‘‘I say, Mr.General, are black gloves 
made out of nigger kids ?” 

Laughter dispelled the mist of awkwardness gathering about them, and 
they managed to ward off all personal topics for the remainder of the 
evening. 

Pressed by Mrs. Forest to partake further of their hospitality, Gen- 
eral Hill informed his nephew that he had decided to investigate a little 
before refusing to invest in these hills and hollows. The nephew, noting 
the admiring eyes resting upon the fair Alpha, who had exchanged the 
faded calico for a white dimity gown slightly open at the throat, more than 
half suspected the motive which had suddenly made his uncle willing to 
sink a little money in ‘‘ wildcat speculating,” and was not surprised to 
hear him banter Mr. Forest for an exchange of ‘‘the farm” fora pretty sub- 
urban residence within business and social communication with Louisville. 

‘« My uncle’s intentions are the most generous, Miss Forest ; but do not 
be induced to accept his proposition,” Hill warned in an eager undertone. 

‘‘It is a very tempting one,” she mused seriously. ‘*The children 
could be educated in the public school,and Archie and I might obtain some 
employment. I believe in a future for gas, but it may be a future that will 
find us in our graves of ‘innocuous desuetude,’ if not on account of some- 
thing more prosaic.” 

Her tone was not so dismal as her words, but Hill returned her smile 
only faintly and persisted, ‘‘Go in debt ; sell your furniture; do anything 
to hold your ground for another year, and then —well, if nothing turns up I 
will exchange a small suburban house and lot with you for it.” 

It required a wrench thus to encumber his only possession that was 
transferable into gas steck, when that commodity should be placed on the 
market ; but for some reason—certainly not a selfish one — he wanted 
Alpha to profit by any possible development of which that barren strip of 
land might be capable. 

When he and his uncle had retired, the latter remarked, ‘‘A man never 
gets too old to be made to play the fool by a pair of soft eyes.” 


| 
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you regret your offer ?” 

‘‘Hang it,no! Id give her a house and lot to get her out of this 
beastly, dreary hole.” 

Presently, the affair striking him in a sentimental light, he added with 
complacent conceit, ‘‘I wonder if she would take it with the master 
thrown in.” 

When a deep, regular breathing proclaimed him lost to his surround- 
ings, his nephew bent over him. looking down upon his handsome old face 
fora moment. ‘‘I am right fond of you, uncle Rod; but if I believed 
your money would be any temptation to her, I would ” He lay back 
on his pillow, and watched the stars through the chinks of the roof. 


The stay of General Rodney Hill and his nephew was brief but result- 
ful. Mrs. Forest talked of them from morning till night and lived in 
anticipation of their return, while even Alpha felt less isolated than of old. 
Mrs. Forest abandoned her air castles founded on natural gas and fell to 
weaving romances upon the advent of Prince Charming, to which her 
daughter gave heed in a preoccupied manner that Mrs. Forest considered 
‘‘dreamy.” 

‘Tt is dreadfully monotonous being poor, isn’t it, dear ?” she remarked 
tentatively. 

‘*More fatiguing, perhaps, than monotonous.” 

‘« The general was greatly pleased with you.” 

‘*Do you think so?” 

‘‘It was most evident! . . . As his wife, my dear child, you could 
do so much for 

‘‘As whose wife, mamma?” Alpha demanded, coming to a standstill in 
her peripatetic occupation. 

‘Why, General Hill’s, my dear, of course.” 

‘Of course!” the girl assented with a vehement irony that puzzled 
her mother and effectually prevented any reopening of the subject. 

The winter that followed was one that tended to clip the wings of 
ambition, and Alpha experienced some twinges of regret at having influ- 
enced her father to decline General Hill's proposition. When the wind 
howled about the old farm-house and snow flakes fluttered in through the 
chinks in the roof, she thought remorsefully of the snug little dwelling in 
Clifton, the general's suburban cottage, and wished with all her heart that 
she could have been content to go back to civilization and accept the 
unpretentious comforts her own and Archie's earnings might have pro- 
vided. She would accuse her selfish ambition of having deprived her 
parents and the children of present advantages and of subjecting them to 
unnecessary hardships for the sake of future possibility. And when the 
weather began to grow colder, and provisions scarcer, and fuel more diffi- 
cult to obtain, and the children began to chafe at their enforced confine- 
ment, and her mother to grow fretful and irritable because of her uncon- 
genial surroundings, and her father reproachful in regard to the missed 
opportunity 

‘¢You are killing yourself!” Hill Hardin told her one day with danger- 
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ous vehemence, and added musingly, ‘‘I am poor myself, deucedly 
poor!” as if the words were part of his thoughts rather than anything 
intended for utterance. 

‘‘Which is the source of your appreciative sympathy, a fellow-feel- 
ing, etc.,” Alpha said laughing. 

Both were silent for a little while, each engaged more or less with the 
thoughts suggested by their pecuniary confidences. . . . Both so 
poor . . . soambitious . . . and their prospects so visionary. 

‘‘Ts your faith in gas wavering ?” she asked. 

‘* No ; gas is all right, but capital is slow, A year or two added to the 
twenty or thirty already wasted will not affect capitalists seriously, but it 
makes all the difference in the world to us.” 

‘*Us? whom?” Alpha queried unguardedly, then blushed in painful 
confusion. 

‘« To us speculators who expect to make our fortunes,” he replied with 
considerate obtuseness. 

‘«The most visionary and dependent of whom am I!” Alpha declared 
with a grimace. 

‘*Not so; in case of failure my condition is worse than yours. You 
will have a ‘Queen Anne,’ while I shall have staked my little all.” 

She did not reply immediately, but looked out over the river, up and 
down the valley, listened to the roar of the burning well, then brought 
her eyes back to him and said decisively, even with a tinge of defiance, 
‘*You may keep your little all, Mr. Hardin ; neither you nor anybody else 
shall get possession of this strip of land so long as I can maintain a grip 
on it. There are wondrous possibilities in this small corner of the earth, 
and I am determined that my father shall profit by them in spite of him- 
self.” 

‘* Bravo!” 

After this visit and conversation, Alpha took up the burden of existence 
with renewed energy and hope. It was only a matter of time, she told 
herself, when the gas fields would be developed and the minerals utilized, 
and, in the meantime, she was content to slave like a gold-digger for the 
chance of restoring the old home to her parents and giving the children 
opportunities commensurate with her ambition for them. 

With the opening of spring, Hill Hardin’s prophecy was fullfilled. 
Gangs of workmen with pick and shovel awakened the valley to the reali- 
zation that it was soon to be rendered accessible to the outside world. The 
old subject of utilizing the natural gas found in the territory through which 
the railroad was to run was revived and discussed with increased enthus- 
iasm. Some were for founding salt, cement or glass Birminghams in their 
own midst. All they lacked was the capital. While they were drumming 
up this, a wealthy Louisville syndicate came in and leased thousands of 
acres in the heart of the gas region. Other companies formed rapidly ; 
development began in earnest ; wells, belching forth millions of cubic feet 
of gas, rewarded almost ever boring ; rumors of a pipe line to be laid at an 
early date gained ground, and soon the whole country was wild. Com- 
panies were formed by the wholesale, with or without capital, upon 
partially developed territory or upon territory that had never borne the 
impress of a drill. With the completion of the railroad and the laying of 
the pipe line from the gas fields to Louisville, where the gas was to be 
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utilized as fuel, the Forests found themselves in the midst of a ‘‘boom” 
but not of it. The well just beyond the western limits of their possessions 
had been plugged with excited haste after an uncared for flow of a quarter 
of a century, and still another company had bored and struck gas at a 
point due west of this, thus rendering the few intermediate acres undesir- 
able territory. 

When Alpha first realized this cruel stroke of ill-fortune, she flung herself 
into her father’s arms and cried as if her heart would break. He tried to 
console her with the reminder that they would now get the suburban 
cottage. She explained between sobs that she had hoped for so much 
more than this that she could not give up all her bright anticipations for 
so commonplace a reality. The ground having been successively refused 
by every company to which it had been offered,even in exchange for stock, 
Mr. Forest unjustly suspected a motive other than ambition in his 
daughter's stubborn faith in the oft condemned piece of land, and he 
reproached her with preferring to impoverish her parents rather than Hill 
Hardin. The thrust cut her to the quick, but she betrayed it in no wise 
save by the quivering of her lips as she replied sadly : 

‘*My motive, daddy, is more generous than you give me credit for.” 

The old man neither grasped her meaning nor had the energy to con- 
tinue the argument. 


VI. 


Before the gas fever, which subsequently swept the Ohio valley, had 
waxed its hottest, General Hill had made some investments that necessi- 
tated numerous visits of inspection, and the bottom farmhouse had him 
for a guest pretty often during that spring and summer. He met his 
nephew there occasionally, but as both had business interests in the valley, 
each hoped that the other was attracted by financial interests solely. 

Still, the meetings were irritating to Hill Hardin ; and one day, in a fit 
of jealousy, reckless of consequences, he demanded, without any confessed 
right so to do, ‘* What are his chances of success, Alpha ?” 

‘*His chances? . . . Why, Hill Hardin, I would not marry your 
silly old uncle if his inexhaustible flow of inane flattery were utilizable gas.” 

Thank heaven !” 

Slim as were the general’s chances, Hill and Alpha’s prospects of 
happiness were even more shadowy. Poor as church-mice, both of them, 
with tastes and ideas wholly incompatible with poverty, and hindered — 
Hill by his encumbered property, and Alpha by the daily needs of her loved 
ones — from flinging a dollar into the lottery of speculation that was mani- 
folding every cent so invested, the future promised so little for them that 
their love remained a recognized but unavowed secret between them. 

Still another thing that gradually came to be recognized by them was. 
that each had a secret from the other, and this secret finally grew preoccu- 
pying to the verge of a misunderstanding. 

‘* What has changed you so of late, Alpha? You are so awfully self- 
engrossed.” 

She replied ina tone burdened with mystery: ‘‘ Can you keep a secret ?” 

‘‘Can I? Well, I’ve kept one for a month.” 
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‘“‘Tknewit! . . . Tell me what it is!” 

‘« Tell me yours first.” 

She moved nearer to him and said slowly, ‘‘I have made six . . . hun- 
dred . . . dollars!” He whistled softly,and she nodded a second assurance. 

‘* How did you do it ?” 

‘« By speculating in gas stock. . . . I sold my last gewgaw, bought 
Doe Run stock—not ‘on ’Change,’ but from farmers here in the neighbor- 
hood—at five cents and sold it for fifteen ; bought more at ten and sold it 
for twenty, doubled the number of shares and bought at fifteen, then sold 
for twenty-five. The proceeds from this I invested in Kentucky Rock Gas 
stock, buying at twenty-five and selling out at fifty ; and with the money 
and experience thus gained, I dabbled in every stock on the market, with 
the result just mentioned —I have six hundred dollars.” 

have I.” 

‘*Oh! have you? Where did you——” She stopped in confusion, but 
the excited query remained in her eyes, and he answered: 

‘* Where and by the same means and in the same manner that you got 
yours —by dabbling in stocks. . . . I had twenty-five dollars, and I 
manipulated it.” 

‘«Six hundred and six hundred are twelve hundred.” 

‘« Yes,” agreed he in a tone not to jar upon her musing. 

‘¢ Twelve hundred dollars!” she mused softly and with repressed excite- 
ment. . . . ‘*Twelve hundred dollars! . . . Twel——’” 

‘* What is the dearest wish of your heart, Alpha ?” he interrupted, tak- 
ing possession of the hands that worked together nervously. 

‘‘The dearest wish of my heart ?” she repeated, meeting his eager gaze. 
‘¢ The dearest wish of my heart is——to bore for gas on our rejected land!” 

Kyah bobbed up by the side of his mammy’s wash-tub, where a series 
of progressive somersaults had brought him, and said mysteriously: ‘‘ Say, 
mammy, city white fokes don’t coaht leck country fokes.” 

‘*How yo’ kno’, chile ?” demanded Aunt Dilsey, resting on two black 
arms frosted with suds. 

‘«Ma’se Hill he tuck Miss Affiay’s han’s in his’n, an’ say offul sweet : 
‘ Wat's de deahest wish ob yo’ haht?’ An’ she say: ‘To boah fuh gas!’ 
An’ den dey shuck han’s an’ walk off togedder.” 

Whea it was learned that the Forests really intended to sink a well on 
their small strip of land, representatives from the two rival companies— 
the one owning the well on the east and the other the well on the west of 
this small tract—came to dissuade them from so fruitless an enterprise ; 
and, stimulated by rivalry, they offered the Forests stock in their respect- 
ive companies, the number of shares increasing as the rival representa- 
tives bid against each other for the possession of the ‘‘ undesirable 
territory.” 

Mr. Forest had assured them at the start that he had no voice what- 
ever in the affair; that his daughter (Hill preferred to be a silent partner) 
had made the money, and had a right to spend it as she pleased. 

‘‘Why are you so interested in a fruitless enterprise?” Alpha asked 
each of them with apparent simplicity. 

One explained that his company was willing to sacrifice a few shares 
of its stock rather than have public attention diverted even temporarily 
from wells in process of boring on its own territory ; but the representa- 
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tive of the other company, noting the cynical amusement in the eyes of their 
girlish opponent, assured her that the motives of his company could be 
regarded as interested ones only in so far as to occasion regret at seeing 
twelve hundred dollars, which could be invested so advantageously in the 
stock of that company, irretrievably sunken in an undertaking that could 
benefit no one. 

‘It will give employment to well-diggers,” she replied, willfully, and 
they gave her up as incorrigible, declaring it a hopeless undertaking to try 
to do business with an ignorant, whimsical girl. 

A derrick was raised and the process of drilling began. Some inter- 
ruptions occurred ; continued negotiations of these two rival comfanies 
were the source of some delay ; but finally the monotonous sound of the 
drill ceased, and Alpha, as the only recognized head of the enterprise, was 
notified that they had reached shale. 

The exciting moment was at hand. The question of blowing the well 
with dynamite or nitro-glycerine had been discussed and the latter decided 
upon, notwithstanding its greater cost, Alpha maintaining that the well 
should have every possible chance of success, if it took the last penny of 
the twelve hundred dollars. Remonstrance, advice, suggestions of pru- 
dence—all were lost upon her. So much more was at stake for her than 
the visible sum of money invested. She laughed at all pecuniary anxieties 
and lightly declared that, if she lost it all, she would be no worse off 
financially than she had been « few weeks ago. Come easy, go easy! 
Her elders shook their heads over her and lamented the gambler’s fever 
that burned recklessly in her veins. 

The stillness of death reigned in the valley a moment before the 
explosion. The well that had burned on uninterruptedly for a quarter of 
a century had been ‘‘plugged” months before, and the gas jealously 
treasured by its new owners. The west well, whose roar had been heard 
in the valley only long enough for the flow of gas to be tested, was also 
plugged into silence, and all nature seemed to have conspired in hushing 
into absolute stillness this small corner of the universe. Those interested 
in the success or the non-success of the enterprise were awaiting the issue 
with equalexcitement. . . . Thesignalwasgiven. . . . Crash! 
; Boom! . . . The earth shook beneath their feet and their 
ears were stunned with a mighty, rushing sound as of racing winds from 
the caves of Boreas. . . . A fire-ball was tossed into the current, 
when lo! the invisible rushing was changed into a yellow flame that roared 
on heavenward in resistless triumph. 

Two signals, prearranged, were given, and the well on the east was 
unplugged and the gas ignited only to burn with a feeble, flickering light, 
while the well on the west burned too close to the ground to be seen from 
the distance at which it was so eagerly watched. Then was witnessed a 
combat between two human beasts of prey, who turned from their com- 
mon victim to rend each other. Their fierce bidding and wrangling and 
excitement dazed Alpha, and she turned from the men who were offering 
her thousands and thousands of dollars where they had grudgingly prof- 
fered a few shares of gas stock a short time before—turned away from 
them, from her enthusiastic father, her joyously hysterical mother, the 
jubilant, yelling children, and exclaimed betrayingly : 

‘* Hill, we have got our well ; what shall we do with it ?” 

Fanti Pusey Gooch. 
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BOUT four hundred years after the beginning of the Christian era, 
one of the church fathers, in enumerating the eighty-four heresies 
that had taken root in the various congregations, spoke of one held 
by certain women, emigrants from Thrace to Arabia, who practiced the 
offering of meal and honey-cakes to the Virgin Mary—having transferred 
to her the worship formerly rendered to Ceres. Others there were who 
began soon after to teach that, as the infant Moses, the sacrificial lamb, 
and certain characters and heroes in sacred and heathen history were types 
of the coming Messiah, so in Eve, Astarte, Isis, Demeter and Diana were 
to be found types of the ‘‘ Heavenly Mother”—one who was at once the 
impersonation of motherhood and of all beauty, graciousness and bounty, 
and the patroness of single and ascetic life. 

Augustine, with less speculation, but more boldness, supposed that God, 
in his purpose to represent and comfort both sexes in the Incarnation, 
gave Jesus manhood, while he gave him birth by a woman alone for the 
consolation of womankind. He concludes: ‘‘ From henceforth no creature 
shall be base before God, unless perverted by depravity.” Augustine fur- 
thermore declares that in his day there was no authentic likeness of the 
mother of the Lord. ‘ 

We have also, about the fourth century, Justina calling on the ‘‘ Virgin 
Mother” to protect her against the seducer and sorcerer Cyprian, and it is 
probable that this is the earliest date to be fixed for the most ancient 
representations of Mary in art, and these are found sculptured on Christian 
sarcophagi, grouped always with the figures of others—neither in the 
tombs nor in the early mosaics is there any attempt at portraiture, 
individuality or symbols. 

However, the most important epoch in the early history of this person- 
age was the condemnation of Nestorius and his followers, who contended 
that Mary was not the mother of God but only of the human nature of 
the Christ, by the first council of Ephesus. After the condemnation of 
this celebrated schism by the strong influence of the triumphant party of 
Monophysites, the representation of the group of the Madonna and Child 
began to be the accepted type of the orthodox effigy of Mary. 

Almost immediately following this council, the Empress Eudocia, while 
traveling in Palestine, claimed to have discovered a picture of the Virgin 
with the Babe in her arms, and long afterwards this picture was held in 
superstitious awe by the people and army at Constantinople. Thence it is 
said to have been taken to Venice, where, in Saint Mark’s Church, it is held 
in most exalted veneration to this day. 

All are familiar with the effort to expel the images of Mary from the 
churches, three centuries later, by Leo III. During the reaction that 
ensued, we first hear of a miraculous effigy of the Madonna. The story 
came from the highly-wrought Orientals, to the effect that S. John 
Damascene, the leading defender of the use of images, having been con- 
demned to have his right hand cut off, held the bleeding stump against the 
lips of a picture of the Virgin, when a new hand sprang forth at once. By the 
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end of the ninth century her image appeared on the coins of the Greek em- 
pire and one hundred years later began the custom of adding the salutation, 
Ave Maria, to the Lord’s Prayer. The religious and chivalric worship of 
the Virgin ensued through the Middle Ages, producing the title of ‘‘ Our 
Lady,” also the various brotherhoods and great religious communities 
especially devoted to her service, the wearing of white in her honor, of black 
in respect to her sorrows, the Franciscans appearing as champions of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, and the Dominicans introducing the 
rosary. Furthermore, this period of stirring competition produced a long 
list of artists, all devoted to the religious task of portraying the face and 
form of Mary, with the Divine Babe in her arms. Finally, these freaks of 
idle theology were supplemented by the powerful influence, in Italy, of 
Dante, who was passionately devoted to the Madonna. His influence left 
her strong and secure in that country, as the enthroned Queen of Heaven. 
Other poets, of a later period, even hinted at her being the wife of God. 

From the foregoing history was evolved the modern Madonna, the 
introduction of what is known in art as the Portrazt Virgius, marking the 
beginning of the period succeeding the death of Dante. These were 
portraits of famous beauties or favorites attired as the Virgin, a noted 
example of which is seen in the Vatican frescoes, where Julia Farnese 
appears as the Madonna and Alexander VI. (‘‘the infamous Borgia” ) 
kneels before her as votary. This Borgia family it was that persecuted to 
death Savonarola for proclaiming against the representation of Mary 
under the features and gorgeous array of women too well and publicly 
known. ‘Rubens and Albano painted as Madonnas their wives ; Domeni- 
chino, his daughter ; and Allori and Vandyck, their mistresses.” 

These were the days when taste supplanted faith, and there sprang up 
what may be called a Madonna cult, both in art and religion. 

After the battle of Lepanto, 1571, when the Virgin was thought to have 
given the Christian armies and fleets a noted victory over the Turks, and 
after which the Auxilium Christianorum and the festival of the rosary 
were introduced, sculptured Madonnas came again into a limited favor ; 
and to this class belongs the famous marble Madonna and child of S. 
Augostino in Rome, having so much less artistic than religious or traditional 
notoriety that it takes the name of the church where it rests, rather than 
that of Jacosso Tatti, the artist who executed it. Some good authorities 
contend that this Madonna and Child was adapted from a group represent- 
ing originally the infant Nero and his mother. 

This is the most popular Madonna in Rome. It will be noticed that 
each image of Mary takes on a local, personal and distinct character, as 
though a different Madonna occupied each shrine, altar and chapel, and, 
presumably, with as many originals in heaven. 

In the nearly four hundred churches and the numberless street shrines 
in Rome, might be found thousands of representations of the Nazarene 
matron, many of them taking high rank as works of art. In fact, some of 
the greatest names in the glorious catalogues of painters and sculptors are 
represented in these effigies ; and were we seeking the Madonna most 
prominent as a work of art, we would probably wend our way toward the 
Vatican or the Corsini palace. Another class is known for its antiquity ; 
another for the sacred character of the alleged artists. Association or 
remarkable history give conspicuousness to certain others ; as, for example, 
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the much revered little black Madonna (’de//a Guardia), an old Eastern 
relic of the church of S. Lorenzo in Damaso. Guido, who was so 
distinguished by his passionate enthusiasm for the Virgin that he was sup- 
posed to have been favored by a particular vision which enabled him to 
more worthily represent her divine beauty, used to go every Saturday to 
pray before the little ‘‘ Nero” image which he held in devout veneration. 
To this day he has thousands of imitators. Whether Count Rossi, who 
was murdered in the same building, in 1848,was one of her devotees I am 
unable tosay. Another such example is found in the Ratisbonne Madonna 
in the church of S. Andrea della Fratte (in the Vineyards). Its tradition 
is that,in modern times,a Jew, while looking at the face of this picture, saw 
it smile upon him, and was so impressed with this miraculous manifestation 
that he embraced Christianity at once. He is buried under the altar over 
which this picture hangs, and the supposed miracle is celebrated here every 
year. But none of all these images so arouses the popular enthusiasm or 
appeals so strongly and successfully to the common heart of the city of 
Rome, as the brown marble statue of S. Augostino. 

In June, 1822, Pius VII. placed an inscription on its base, promising 
two hundred days’ absolution to all such as should kiss the Madonna's foot, 
and pray with the whole heart, Ave Maria. This, probably, gave a great 
impetus to her adoration here, as did also certain other encouragements 
held out to the devout. But her real popularity rests upon a wide reputa- 
tion for helping, healing and preserving the poor. Such a reputation 
would, according to custom, bring many offerings to her shrine; but an- 
other fact has assisted in swelling enormously the quantity and value of 
these gifts, till this is now the richest Madonna in Rome, or, possibly, in 
the world. Some years ago a poor woman rushed from the church declar- 
ing that, while calling on this image for help, it began to speak, saying, 
‘‘Tf I had only something, then I could help thee; but I myself am so 
poor.” Soon the credulous thronged the shrine with their gifts till it has. 
long since become necessary to remove these from the image every year to: 
make room for others that are being offered. Those removed have been 
hung over the front wall till the entire end of the church, from floor to 
ceiling, is covered with them. 

These gifts take various shapes, the prevailing form being silver hearts, 
hands and legs, jewelry, and pictures representing the supposed miraculous: 
assistance of this image. There are several hundred silver hearts ranging 
in size from that of a hen’s egg to a large cocoanut ; and the other mem- 
bers of the human body in silver would, I should estimate, weigh half a 
ton. But the intrinsic value of the jewelry is far greater, being in incred- 
ible abundance and composed of precious stones, gold watches, bracelets, 
rings, necklaces, etc., which nearly cover the statues, both of which wear 
gorgeous and enormous gold crowns. It is probably not extravagant to: 
say that no queen in all Europe owns such valuable jewels, while into the 
slot by her throne a stream of coin is ever falling. Crutches, candles, 
daggers, pistols, beads, children’s clothing, embroidery, and other rude 
offerings are heaped on either side and about her. The Empress of Austria, 
after a recent recovery, sent this effigy a ring valued at fifty thousand 
francs, and a Spanish lady, in gratitude for the healing of her young child, 
sent, recently, a small lace and jeweled dress in a frame—it is worth five 
thousand dollars. 
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The face of the statue is not unlike that of some of the Venuses, 
though rather smaller in features. The Child stands with one foot on the 
lap of the Mother, the other rests on the arm of the throne, and each has 
an arm twined about the other. The fingers of both are heavily laden 
with gorgeous rings, the arms and the legs of the smaller are thoroughly 
covered with bracelets, while their necks are heaped thick with lace on 
lace of pearls and string on string of diamonds and rich stones. 

The left foot of the Madonna once ‘protruded, but was kissed away, 
and is now replaced by a brass one that is, in its turn, worn nearly past 
recognition. For each votary, as he or she approaches, energetically wipes 
the charmed toes before saluting them with the lips. After kissing the 
foot, it is the custom to touch it with the forehead, repeat the Ave Maria, 
then, after crossing the breast and bending the knee, to pass a step to the 
left, where a burning wick floats in a bowl of oil, and, after dipping the fin- 
gers in the oil, to anoint the forehead and throat, recross the chest, and 
pass out armed with two hundred days’ absolution and the personal pat- 
ronage of the ‘* Queen of Heaven.” 

Near by this Madonna is an image of Christ, on which is suspended two 
or three small trinkets, nor did I see a single worshiper in front of it. Near by 
this altar lay, in a glass case, the image of a saint fully clad in fine lace 
and bright-hued silk. 

Of this church, built in 1483, it may be of interest to mention the fact 
that the front and its high wide steps were constructed of material from 
the Coliseum ; and it contains the remains of the mother of S. Augustine, 
a Madonna attributed to S. Luke, and a picture of Isaiah by Raphael. 


Before quitting the church the sacristan give me a card, on one side of 
which was a picture of the Madonna and Child, and on the other the fol- 


lowing petition : 


‘* PRAYER TO HOLY MARY. 

‘‘Holy Virgin Mother of the Incarnate Word, Treasury of graces and Ref- 
uge of us miserable sinners, full of trust we run again to your maternal 
love, and ask you the grace to make always the will of God and your own 
in our favor. We consign our heart to your holy hands. We beg of you 
health of soul and of body, and we hope certainly that you, our beloved 
Mother, will listen to us, interceding for us; and, therefore, with living 
faith we say these Ave Marias : 

Virgo ante partum, 

Virgo in partu, 

Virgo post partum 
Ora pro nobis.” 

Then follows the notice of Pius VII. to the effect that two hundred 
days’ absolution is granted to all who kiss the foot of the Madonna and 
repeat the above Ave Marias. 

A few squares from the church door I came upon the remains of the 
temple of Neptune, where once the pious, the great and the brave of mighty 
Rome brought their offerings and saluted the statue of stone. 


C. O. Wright. 


**LOOK THAR, WILL YOU ?” 


JOSH TABB, THE POET. 


FANCIFUL fellow who once passed through the neighborhood said that 
the spirit of poesy,after a wild,dangerous and troublous flight among 
the mountains, had stolen into Honeycutt county to take a nap. Through 
this county ran a small river and, at its purest, it was as clear as the drop 
of honey in a poplar bloom; and up and down the stream were bluffs 
fringed with vines and bejewelled here and there with a larkspur. 
Contemptuous people called this neighborhood the ‘‘pennyrile distvict.” 
The soil was not rich and the people were poor, but they were happy ; for 
there was naught to stimulate them to an unhealthful ambition. They 
heard none of the boasts that progress makes. They were out of the world 
and knew not that the real world existed. 

Josh Tabb, the poet, lived in Honeycutt county. He was not a poet 
by education, but by instinct. His intellectual training had been nipped 
off shortly after it had been begun, but his spirit did not die at the sight of 
his withered education. He sang the song of his environment, and wrote 
the ‘‘for sale” notices of ‘‘intramural commerce.” The notices were 
sprawled in rhyme, and the door of the blacksmith shop was often ablaze 
with inspired scraps announcing the fact that some one was willing to part 
with a bull-tongue plow. I think that his happiest effort was the following : 

‘¢ John T. Edwards has two calves for sale, 
The offspring of a cow that gives milk by the pail— 

They are a mighty smooth bargain, yea, slicker than grease, 
For he’ll sell these here calves at three dollars a piece.” 
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JOSH TABB, THE POET. 


Josh was a tall, powerful fellow, and women smiled upon him, and, 
being a gallant man and a poet, he smiled in return ; but he gave them no 
fraction of his heart. An old man once upbraided him for this niggard- 
liness, and the poet thus replied : 

‘« When nature comes along and says, ‘ Josh, love this here woman!’ 
I'll say, ‘all right, m’am!’ and right there I'll love her, but not before. I 
don’t want any half measures ; I must meet a woman that fills my cup, and 
when I do meet her, I'll give her a love that will make the moon blush and 
the stars blink. Oh, I've got a love that stands ready to snort and plunge 
like a tormented steer.” 

‘‘Joshie,” said the old man, ‘‘if it want fur some of the ‘fur sale’ 
notices you've writ, I'd have to put you down as not havin’ sense enough 
to skin a squirr'l. I’m a putty old man and I've seed mighty nigh all the 
world that’s worth seein’—I’ve been to Fort Smith and I went on a raft 
nearly to Little Rock once ; and I’ve been married three times, and I want 
to say that if you are waitin’ for love to jolt you like bein’ hit with a maul, 
why you might as well give up right now. Take my advice, Joshie, and 
marry some likely chunk of a gal, and settle down. My experience tells 
me that women air putty much the same. One may have a few more 
whims than another, but they’ve all got ’em. There are half a dozen gals 
around here ary one o’ which would make you a good wife, an’ you'd better 
take one of ’em ruther than to wait for a love that will make the stars blink 
and all that sort of thing.” 

‘*You are a pretty wise man, Uncle John,” the poet rejoined, ‘‘ but 
there are some things in this life that you don’t know. You are built 
accordin’ to one plan, and I’m put up by another sort of measurement. 
I'ma poet. Nature has made you quick at figures, but she has give me 
the power to feel. What might be agreeable to you would be a grain of 
sand in my eye. And now don’t you worry about my not marryin’.. My 
time will come after while. Somebody may come along that will not only 
fill my cup but run it over.” 

‘That mout all be true, Joshie ; that mout all be a leetle mo’ than 
true, if possible ; but it is better to have yo’ cup not quite full than to 
have it sloshed over, fur thar ain’t nothin’ that’s much worse than waste. 
An’ now here: Supposen a woman do fill yo’ cup, an’ then turn away from 
it. In other words, supposen she won't have you after the stars have done 
blunk ?” 

‘*T'll have to look out for that, I reckon, Uncle John; we all have to 
take ourchances as we go along. But even whenI was a boy something 
kept on tellin’ me that I would one day be set on fire by a great love. 
And then I won't write a notice of a calf for sale and stick it upon a door ; 
I will write something that will wring tears out of the souls of men. Oh, 
I know that some folks have a sort of contempt for me because I ama 
poet, but they can’t call me lazy, and they can't say that I have ever 
flinched in the presence of danger.” 

‘¢ That's all true enough,” the old man said, ‘‘ but bein’ true don’t take 
away none of the bother of it. I am might'ly interested in you, or I 
wouldn’t have talked to you this way. I have watched you grow up from 
a boy, and, although you ain't no blood kin to me, I feel that I havea 
claim on you. You air too good a man to waste your life in honin’ and 
hankerin’ for somethin’ that in reason can’t come to you. Well, I must 
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be movin,” the old fellow added. They had met in the road that over- 
looked the river. ‘‘ Good-bye, Joshie, an’ think over what I’ve said.” 

‘All right, Uncle John, and at the same time you'd better think over 
what I’ve said.” 

The old man walked a short distance and then, halting, turned and 
gazed at the young fellow as he strode along the bluff. The sun was going 
down and the old man shaded his eyes from the dazzling search-light 
thrown from the river. 

The young man loitered aimlessly, and then rolled a stone from the 
brow of the cliff. 


II. 


A great excitement was spread throughout Honeycutt county. A circus 
was coming, and glaring bills were on the blacksmith shop, rudely posted 
over the barter Iliads of Josh Tabb, the poet. It was the first circus that 
had ever declared its intention to come into this dozing neighborhood, and 
it was hard to believe that the posters were not the evidences of a cruel 
flirtation rather than a promise that should be fulfilled. Old Uncle John 
did not believe that there was an elephant ; and as for a camel, why the 
entire breed passed away when Jerusalem fell. But the circus came, and 
with it were an elephant and a camel. The elephant was badly worn, 
and bore the appearance of having been patched here and there witha 
quality of leather somewhat inferior to the original material ; and a more 
dejected looking creature than the camel could not have existed. It was 
blind of an eye, and its hair appeared to have been singed off in places. 
The entire outfit consisted of three wagons, a few pack mules and a half 
dozen actors. But it was 
a great day for Honeycutt 
county, and when the perfor- 
mance began, Uncle Johnand 
the poet sat near the ring. 

A bare back rider threw a 
backwardsomersault through 
a hoop and Uncle John, 
whispering to Josh, said : fo 
come mighty nigh 
bettin’ a steer that he can’t | 
do that agin.” Seta | 
And just then the rider 
did it again, and Uncle again 
whispered : 
‘‘ Did you see that? I 
gad, Joshie, ef I could cut 
that caper thar ain’t no 
power that could keep me 
outen the Legislatur. Look 
thar, will you?” ' 
A gauzed, pinked and be- “SOMETHING KEPT ON TELLIN ME—” 


A 
si 
Bry. 
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spangled young woman had taken her place on a broad pad, and was 
galloping around the ring. The old man nudged Josh, but the poet 
heeded him not. The young woman shouted at her slow horse. Uncle 
John nudged the poet, and Josh turned with a look that startled the old 


man. 
‘‘ Why, what’s the matter, Josh?” 
‘« The stars will blink,” the poet hoarsely whispered. 
The performance came to an end. The people, stupid with so sudden 
a hurl back to the ‘‘prosaics” of life, looked at one another and began 


to move away. 

‘*Come on, Joshie,” said Uncle John. 

‘‘T can’t come. I must see her.” 

‘‘ But they won't let you see her. Come on.” 

‘«T will see her.” 

‘«Get out, all that haven’t got tickets for the concert,” a man shouted ; 
and Uncle John got out, but the poet remained. 

At the night performance, Uncle John found the poet near the ring, 
and sat down beside him. 

‘« Did you git to see her?” the old man asked. 

‘““No, they wouldn't let me, but my time will come.” 

‘*But, Joshie, do you really think she’s as putty as Sue Morris ?” 

‘«She’s as far ahead of Sue as a hummin’ bird is of a grasshopper.” 

‘« Wall, I can’t hardly agree with you, Joshie. This here gal is putty 
an’ all that, but you put the same sort of a rig on Sue Morris, an’ she’d 
look powerful peart, I tell you. I like the women folks an’ all that, but 
the feller that flops through that hoop ketches me.” 

The performance was over, and rough men were pulling down the tent. 
The poet stood in the shifting light of a spluttering torch, sadly gazing at 
the work of destruction. Uncle John approached him, touched him on 


the shoulder and asked : 

‘« Are you goin’ now, Joshie ?” 

++ No.” 

‘« How long befo’ you will be ready ?” 

‘«T’'m goin’ to talk to her.” 

Josh, don’t be foolish. Come on.” 

The young man turned upon him with a look of contempt. 

‘«Tt is the smallness of your soul that calls the depth of my soul fool- 
ish. You have lived many years, but I am livin’ longer every minit now 
than five lives as long as yours. Uncle John, I’ve got no kinfolks to speak 
of, and I think mo’ of you than I do of any man, but you mustn't talk to 
me like that.” 

‘‘T’m sorry I done it, Joshie, an’ I won't do it agin; but don’t you 
think you'd better come on now? I’m afeerd that you mout get into some 
sort of a fight with these here folks. See, they've got the whole thing 
loaded an’ air about ready to drive off. Come on.” 

No,” 

‘« Wall, but what air you goin’ to do?” 

‘« Follow her marry her.” 

«« Nonsense, man.” 


“« You said you wouldn't talk that way agin.” 
«I ain't talkin’ that way, Joshie ; ain’t talkin’ that way no sich of a 
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thing. But youcan’t marry her. See, they are drivin’ off. Come on.” 
The torch had been taken away, and they were now standing in the dark. 
‘*Good bye, Uncle John.” 
‘«What ! you ain’t a goin’ sho nuff?” 
‘*Good bye, Uncle John.” 
‘‘Wait a minit, Josh. But say, when may we ’spect you back ?” 
‘«T will never come back until she comes with me.” 


III. 


The poet trudged along the road. A heavy rain was falling, but he 
heeded it not. When daylight came, the ‘‘caravan” halted to prepare 
for a parade in the presence of the people of Hickory Flat. 

‘* What are you doin’ here ?” a rough man asked. 

‘«Attendin’ to my own affairs,” 
Bee the poet answered. 
Fe ‘«But we've got all the men we 
want, and 
don’t need 
you.” 
‘‘T haven't 
asked you 


“Well, 
that’s all 
right, but 
you had 
better go 

about your 
“AND STILL THE POET FOLLOWED business.” 
THE CIRCUS,” As’ 
‘‘You can’t keep a 
man from goin’ along the 
public road, can you?” 

‘*No, but we can keep you from goin’ in this show.” 

‘*Not if I pay my way.” 

The days passed, and still the poet followed the circus. The desolate 
camel appeared to have taken a liking to him, and for hours they would 
walk side by side. 

One afternoon, in a moment of boldness, he spoke to the girl. She 
smiled upon him, and that night while plodding along, he talked to the 
desolate camel. One day the girl came to him and said : 

‘¢The manager says that you must go away—says he has told you so 
two or three times.” 

‘*T will go away when you go with me.” 

She laughed. ‘‘I can’t go with you.” 

‘‘But you must. I told Uncle John that I would never return to 
Honeycutt county without you, an’ I won’t. Listento me. I ama poet 
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an’ I love you. Wait. I amthe only man that can love. Other men 
have loved, but they air all dead. Will. you.go back, with me?” 
The woman’s voice was soft witha new and ‘peculiar kindness when she 


answered him. ‘‘Oh, you mustn’t say that,” she said.” must go on 
back and not think about me. I ‘cou!dn’t: you: ‘We would be so 
far apart in everything.” 


‘*Oh, I know you are a heap better mé 

‘‘T could almost love you for saying that,’ ‘she déclared; and then 
impulsively she continued: ‘‘ Better than you? ‘Why, I'm not half so 
good. Iam simply a friendless woman who is trying to make her own 
way, and a poor enough way it is. But 
won't you please go on back? The man- 
ager says he doesn’t want any trouble 
with you, but that you must stop follow- 
ing the show.” 

‘‘Tf he don’t want any trouble with 
me, he'd better let me alone.” 

‘«But won't you go back ?” 

‘*Not till you go with me.” 

‘« But that is impossible.” 

‘* Listen to me,” he said, in a voice 
hardened with the tone of command. ‘‘I 
believe that it is the will of God that 
you shall go home with me. It may 
seem impossible now, but before long it 
may be perfectly clear. There is a dis- 
position in this here world to tread on 
the lowly poets, but let me tell you that 
they are the true apostles of the Lord. 
Will you go back with me now ?” 

‘‘ You are simply a foolish boy. No, I can’t go with you.” 

‘* Wait a moment,” he cried, but the woman ran away. 

The show had wound its way among the thin settlements of Southwest- 
ern Missouri, had turned about and was now within twelve miles of the 
Honeycutt bluffs. The ‘‘grand aggregation” had put up its canvas near 


Walnut Hill. The afternoon’s performance was soon to begin. The girl 
stood just within the doorway of the ‘‘dressing room.” The poet spoke 
to her. 


‘«It's just twelve miles to where I live,” he said. 

‘¢ Then it won't take you long to get home,” she replied, smiling at him. 

‘It might as well be ten thousand miles unless you agree to go with me.” 

‘* Well, then, ten thousand be it. I have been very patient with you, 
but I'm getting tired now. They have begun to laugh at me, and I can’t 
stand that.” 

Just then she was summoned, and she tripped away to gallop around 
the ring. The poet took his accustomed place and sat gazing at her. 
Rain was falling and the tent was leaking. The horse stepped into a 
puddle, and slipped just as the girl was about to jump over a banner. She 
shrieked and fell—her head struck, and she lay there. Ina second the 
poet was bending over her. A number of showmen rushed forward. 

‘¢ Back,” shouted the poet, springing up with a pistol in his hand. 
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‘«Stand back or I'll kill the last one of 
-you. She is mine now—she’s goin’ 


F He heard the rattle of a wagon, and, 

‘looking up, he saw some one slowly 
driving toward him. 

‘‘Why, if here ain’t Joshie,” he cried. 

‘¢ What air you doin’ with this here wagon, an’ 

whar is ther gal that was comin’ back with 

you? [ll climb in and ride with you. But 
whar’s the gal, Joshie?” 

The poet caught the old man’s arm and, pointing, 


said: ‘‘In the coffin.” 
Opie Read 


RECOGNITION. 


SOUGHT to know the thoughts of other men, 
And to their many moods a mirror turned. 
Lo! when its troubled face came to my ken, 
It was the anguish of my soul I learned. 


Caroline T. Goodloe. 
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SOCIAL MORALITY AND HYPOCRISY IN FICTION. 


“They order this matter much better in France.”—Dr. Sterne. 


HE greatest warfares have been over words and their ‘meanings when 
they present ideas. The baptism of Christianity in blood began 
when Christ declared that he was the Son of God, an idea that now applies 
without blasphemy to all men. Luther began the Reformation by deny- 
ing that indulgences for sin could be purchased of heaven, thus implying 
that the church did not represent heaven if it sought to sell indulgences. 
Both these sayings were a signal for the uprising of all the conventional 
and self-satisfied hosts who felt that their privileges and comfortable form- 
ulas were threatened. 

So, in the past two years, a single sub-title by the greatest living writer 
of English fiction has challenged the whole mass of Anglo-Saxon hypoc- 
risy. If ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles” had been published by Thomas Hardy 
without comment of his own, the mass of readers who turn to novels for 
mere titillation of the fancy, would have read it with only some disap- 
pointment that it turned out, as the habitual time-killing reader of novels. 
would say, ‘‘unhappily.”. When a novel turns out ‘‘unhappily” it may 
be said of it that the author has simply failed or refused to accept the 
well-established hypocrisies of life as actual facts. Thus a hero, however 
lacking in virtue he may be from a selfish sowing of wild oats, ‘may 
always be reformed in the last five chapters and, by marrying the heroine, 
redeem himself, so that even the young ladies of a female seminary may 
read the book without fear and feel a thrill of approval of his career that 
it ended ‘‘happily.” But if a woman sow just one wild oat and it is dis- 
covered in the Anglo-Saxon circle of the hypocritical cult, she is by some 
curious agreed verdict deprived of all virtue forever afterward, and nobody 
dare say a good word of her. Thus if ‘‘Tess” had been published without 
any expressed opinion of the author's attaching to his work, the comment 
of Anglo-Saxon opinion probably would have been that she was a weak 
girl with enough possibilities of good to make you sorry for her, but perSist- 
ently erring and, therefore, without any actual good in her. 

But Mr. Hardy gave to his book the sub-title, ‘‘A Pure Woman, Faith- 
fully Presented,” and instantly the whole army of Pharisees and hypocrites, 
marching under the banner of Anglo-Saxon art, is put in motion to de- 
nounce and destroy Mr. Hardy as a corrupter of morals and an advocate 
of ‘‘filth” in fiction. Prudish women and the self-sufficient of both sexes 
revolt at the idea that a woman who was seduced when a child, who 
returned to her betrayer after a fruitless struggle to recover herself, and 
who finally murdered him and was hanged by the placid ferocity of British 
law, could possibly be called a pure woman. The average Anglo-Saxon 
woman picks up her skirts and goes clear around the block to avoid such a 
creature, and the average Anglo-Saxon male smiles superciliously and 
would vote for the death “penalty if he were on the jury. 

The Cult of Hypocrisy recognizes nothing but outward forms and the 


letter of the law. Its object is security, and its dread is change. What- 
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ever is and is approved must continue to be, and those who dissent are 
dangerous to the peace. Under this formula all the natural instincts are 
repressed and reproved, all errors and mistakes of the heart are set down 
as willful crimes of the mind. They of the Cult forget that there are the 
pure in heart who continue pure, err they ever so much. 

Tess was one of these, the victim in childhood of her own ignorance, 
sacrificed to the weak ambition of a weak mother, whom, if she obeyed, it 
is not considered by hypocrisy a crime toobey. She recovered from that 
error, and through the innate nobility of her own nature, struggling against 
a corrupting environment and hopeless discouragements, came to be the 
ideal beloved of the typical Anglo-Saxon hypocrite—a man so good by 
statute that he felt the awful necessity of being careful that he did not 
attach himself to anything in the world that was not as good ashe. And 
his name was an inspiration of his type—Angel Clare. In this man Hardy 
has drawn that vast array of people who are reluctantly generous to their 
own faults and who, having reformed themselves, become so horrified at 
faulty morals that they never can excuse them in others. Tess might have 
married this man and buried her secret in her own bosom, but she recog- 
nized the duty she owed to him and confessed her fault. It was bya 
curiously brutal accident of fate that this man did not receive the letter con- 
taining her confession until after they had been married. Discovering which 
to her horror on her wedding night, she made him an oral confession. 
And, generous man that he was to his own similar fault, like the average 
man of society as he was, he immediately read her a lecture and abandoned 
her. He self-sanctified himself by making her a pecuniary allowance and 
went off to South America, wrapped up in his own goodness and_ nobility 
of soul, without being able to look into the broken, honest heart of the 
poor girl he had condemned to living torture and humiliation. 

But separation worked the alchemic miracle in Angel Clare’s nature. 
The physical beauty and passion of the young girl came to him in his 
dreams, and presently he could recognize that beauty, goodness and inno- 
cence, such as she exhaled in her person, could not belong to any but a 
heart that had remained innocent in spite of error and misfortune. So he 
came back post-haste afterher. The girl's purity of heart had taught him 
through her physical beauty that he might forgive the errors of others as 
well as his own. But when he had come home he could find no trace of 
her. In her humiliation and shame she had been driven from home and 
had worked as a laborer in the harvest fields, where, slowly brutalized by 
degraded associations and physical hardships, she had been found by her 
former seducer. He sympathized with her, pleaded his great love for her. 

It is useless to detail the arts by which Tess, under mental and moral 
compulsion, became his mistress. As such Angel Clare found her. Dazed, 
destroyed by the cruel irony of fate that brought this husband back to her 
too late—when she had hoped to attain true wifehood and womanhood 
through his love—the despair and passion in her heart blazed into a vol- 
cano of revolt, and she murdered her seducer while he slept. Then Angel 
Clare took her—with murder on her hands, adultery on her brow, weakened 
and sapped as she was by hardship and suffering. He had not been able 
to forgive her first error, but there was in her beauty that which made him 
now willing to take her in all the degradation of her misfortune and accum- 
ulated errors. And for the possession of her he spent a sort of honeymoon 
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in her society while the officers of the law hunted her down. And by the 
placid ferocity of the Mosaic law refined by British enlightenment, she was 
hanged. Angel Clare is left with her sister, and probably felt all his life 
how good he had been and how hardly fate had dealt with Am. 

In every page of this marvelous book—the strongest and most vivid 
exposition of the human heart that English fiction has accomplished for 
many years—the author has laid bare the very citadel of Tess’ heart, 
showing her weaknesses without fear and her nobility without exaggeration. 
And on every page the purity of her heart shines luminously, and the 
cruelty and inevitableness of her fate stares out piteously, but inexorably. 
One recognizes that it was some such woman who entered the Pharisee’s 
house and knelt sobbing before Jesus, ‘‘ washing his feet with her tears and 
wiping them with the hairs of her head.” And of her he said to Simon, 
‘‘Her sins, which are many, are forgiven, for she loved much; but to 
whom little is forgiven the same loveth little”; and to her he said, ‘‘Thy 
faith hath saved thee ; go and sin no more.” And of all who are pure in 
heart, loving of soul and kind of nature, whatever their faults and errors 
may be, it may be said: ‘‘ Blessed are the pure of heart.” 

But because Hardy dared to say of this woman—an adulteress by cruel 
compulsion and a murderess by frenzy of despair—that she was ‘‘a pure 
woman, faithfully presented,” the women shriekers have risen in revolt, and 
the feminine men who deal in approved criticism say Hardy has applied the 
corrupted methods of the French writers to the undefiled stream of pure 
hypocritical English fiction that flows through young ladies’ seminaries and 
leaves the intelligent mind perishing of thirst. The women shriekers and 
the feminine men are fearful lest there should be awakened the discrimina- 
tion between mere physical chastity and virtue. 

There is much in virtue, and those who are rich in physical chastity 
and poor in virtue maintain their power and social affluence by passing the 
baser metal for the better. Like the advocates of a bi-metallic standard 
in currency, it will be found that those who own silver mines are most 
desperately determined that silver shall be circulated on a parity with 
gold. It might be well worth a philosophic voyage of discovery to ascer- 
tain what value women themselves set upon mere physical chastity, apart 
from the fact that under modern social forms men require it as a condi- 
tion of matrimony. That is, they require it of women ; for themselves it is 
an inconvenience rarely tolerated. Woman seems to attach no value to 
chastity for itself, because she is always ready to surrender it when the 
right man demands it before the altar. She dare not surrender it other- 
wise, if she be of sound sense and calculating in prudence, simply because 
it is the badge of her value to the man she loves or may love and marry. 

In the highest civilizations of the world, as among the unchanging in- 
stincts of all animals, physical chastity has never been valued so much as 
fidelity. That is, under whatsoever conditions union has been made, 
subsequent fidelity is the main requisite. And there must be no deceit 
as to the conditions in order to promote the union. But,if women required 
chastity of men as a precedent of marriage, the perpetuation of the race 
would be threatened. This being true, why should women demand the 
head of Tess, who had all the virtues of heart, but who was tortured and 
crushed and driven to desperation because, through errors not wholly her 
own, she had not the badge of mere chastity ? If, instead of having been 
seduced, she had married the man who betrayed her, without loving him, 
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but in obedience to her mother's wishes, would that have entitled her to 
esteem? It would in the eyes of hypocrites, because she would have 
preserved her badge of nominal chastity, while of virtue of heart she 
would have had none. Was Angel Clare better than Tess? Or for that 
matter, was he much, if any, better than her seducer ? 

The declaration that in ‘‘ Tess” Hardy has brought to English fiction 
the methods of French writers is intended as a reproach, where it is really 
the highest compliment that could be paid to the professional skill and the 
moral courage of an English writer. It means that Hardy has dared to 
treat frankly, in a novel intended for general circulation, topics in which 
all intelligent adults feel an absorbing interest. Heretofore English writers 
of fiction have been forced to handle all subjects concerning relationships 
between the sexes with an ambiguity and vagueness that irritated the 
rational reader and mystified the ignorant reader. Grown men in French 
literature have written for grown persons ; they have not been forced by 
sickly opinion to waste their great natural powers in evasion and repres- 
sion, in preparing sugar-coated literary pellets suitable for young ladies in 
aseminary. There are many French writers who devote themselves to this 
class of what might be called ‘‘innocuous” literature, but they are not of 
the first or even the second class; they are hacks and book-makers. 

The Anglo-Saxon idea that the French novel is essentially immoral be- 
cause its married women are always either accepting or rejecting lovers, is 
matched by the average French idea that American love stories are immoral 
because they describe young, unmarried girls receiving young men alone, 
going out alone with them, and listening to declarations of the most ardent 
passion. The inference to the average French reader is that these young girls 
are anything but chaste and virtuous. The American, accustomed to seeing 
young women enjoy absolute independence and freedom before marriage, 
expects that a woman will choose the man she loves and, because she has 
had that perfect liberty of choice, expects that she will after marriage be 
content with him, and that she will resent any overture of flirtation from 
other men as an insult to her purity. When he reads that French married 
women are sought by lovers and enjoy the same freedom that is permitted 
to our young girls, they set it down as grees immorality. 

On the other hand the Frenchman, knowing that all chaste and pure 
young girls in France are guarded with tireless watchfulness, that they 
are never allowed to see a young man alone, or to hold conversation with 
him out of hearing of their mothers or their chaperones, considers it the 
grossest immorality in American society that can allow young girls to 
receive young men alone in their parlors, or to ride to and from the theater 
alone with them in carriages, or to go boating by moonlight, and listen to 
passionate pleadings and perhaps endure ardent caresses. That the 
American writer does not go further and reveal the whole shocking 
immorality of such relations is due, the French think, to the inherited 
Anglo-Saxon desire to deal evasively with unpleasant truth. 

The fact is in France the married woman occupies the same position in 
society that the young, unmarried woman occupies in America. The 
French woman gets her liberty with marriage, and she is free to receive 
men upon any footing she chooses, being restrained only by her prudence, 
her self-respect, and the honor of herself and her husband. The young 
unmarried American woman has even more more freedom and is restrained 
only by her prudence, her self respect and the honor of herself and her 
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family. Sothe American married woman and the unmarried French girl are 
alike, both being deprived of liberty to a certain extent by public opinion and 
custom. The proportion of French married women who are true to the trust 
reposed in them is probably as great as the proportion of American girls who 
remain chaste and virtuous in spite of temptation. Yet novelists have used 
the exceptions as types for fiction in both countries, with the result that 
Anglo-Saxons think all French women corrupt after marriage, and French 
readers think all American girls corrupt before marriage. 

Viewed from the standpoint of an understanding of these differences 
in customs and public opinion, the popular Anglo-Saxon idea that all 
French novels are necessarily immoral explodes itself. 

The highest order of literary artist does not deal with people who have 
no histories. It is war and revolt in the world and in the heart that make 
histories. There has been no novel of the first class in the world in which 
the problem of a man’s or a woman’s heart entangled in a love that was 
conventionally improper was not the episode that has given it its chief 
value and interest to all readers. French writers have handled the truth 
in such problems with less reserve than the writers of other countries. 
Consider the cautious, labored innuendo and ambiguity to which Thacke- 
ray was driven in order that he might convey the history of Becky Sharp 
to English readers that have a horror of a spade if it be called a spade. 
Compare it with the story of Madame Marneffe, as Balzac has unfolded it 
in ‘* Cousin Bette.” The reader gets up from Balzac knowing the truth 
about Madame Marneffe, while an inexperienced reader puts ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair” down with more or less vague suspicion merely of Becky Sharp’s 
real character. Many young people upon first reading ‘‘ Vanity Fair” 
think Becky Sharp was merely ‘‘tricky” and selfish and shrewd, Thack- 
eray’s inability to lay bare the truth within the prudish and hypocritical 
limitations of the Anglo-Saxon literary method having marred his por- 
traiture for all but readers experienced in the world and understanding the 
pregnancy of vagueness and innuendo. 

Real immorality of purpose is that tendency of the mind to hover 
about forbidden and delicate subjects with a view to enjoying the glamour 
and unhealthiness of their suggestion, instead of analyzing them boldly for 
the education and the knowledge of the truth to be gained. True, there 
is much in French literature that shocks the English reader for its lack of 
taste in details, but there is much in English literature that hurts the mind 
by its cowardice and its evasion of the truth. 

In ‘‘Tess” Thomas Hardy may be said to have opened the path of 
English writers to truth in detail. He has handled the most delicate 
questions, the most vital problems of personal morality and purity, with 
a frankness that is almost as blunt as that of the French but with a good 
taste that is illustrative of the very highest refinement of English literary 
methods. The word pictures he has drawn of every day life on an 
English dairy farm are as admirable as the finest gexrve paintings. In 
description he has reached the marvelous strength and vividness of Zola, 
and in knowledge of the hearts of women he ranks with Balzac. And he 
has,in ‘‘ Tess,” become the champion of women who feel in their breasts 
the monstrous injustice of the social fetters by which men bind them to a 
course of conduct that men would drench the world in blood before they 


would endure for themselves. 
Young E. Allison. 


THERE ARE OTHER EYES IN SPAIN. 


HERE are other eyes in Spain, 
Dark and dazzling eyes, Crucita, 
Rosebud lips which wait the rain 
Like the harvest for Demeter. 
Do not distance with disdain : 
There are other eyes in Spain. 


Thou art fashioned in a mould 
Of the most symmetric graces ; 
Thy brown beauty is extolled 
As alone the fairest face is. 
But how foolish to be vain: 
There are other eyes in Spain. 


There is music in the tone 
Of thy syllables, and silence, 
With a sweetness all its own 
Compensates for words’ exilence. 
But in pride be this thy strain : 
There are other eyes in Spain. 


I have loved thee; yea, perhaps, 
There is still a tender feeling ; 
But beware the cold relapse 
Of a long neglected kneeling. 
Love will spread its wings again: 
There are other eyes in Spain. 


Charles J. Bayne. 
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UNCHASTITY IN FICTION. 


OREIGNERS protest that English fiction is too sanguinary ; that it is 

continually red with blood of men or beasts. The objection is stren- 
uously urged by French critics. 

In France the passion of love furnishes the novelist his material. 
Englishmen as well as Frenchmen love, and write of love. In the English 
love-story, the hero wins the heroine virtuously, by deeds which prove his 
worth and commend him alike to his mistress and to the reader. The 
French love-story is more than likely to be one of intrigue and amour. 
The illegitimate gratification of the passion plays a subordinate, indeed an 
insignificant, part in the imaginative writing of the Anglo-Saxon. That 
race has constantly exalted personal purity, and has rigidly guarded the 
institution of marriage. Many sins may be laid at the doors of the 
English nobility of our own and of other times ; but it remains true that 
the people, the intelligent masses, who after all are the substance of the 
nation and the controlling power in it, have always maintained the highest 
standard of morals, and have, both in action and in thought, accomplished 
the best results of modern times. This applies to the Anglo-Saxon in all 
countries, England, America, Australia. His personal purity is manifest 
in his literature no less than in his life. 

Nowhere has illicit love been so freely used as a seasoning for fiction 
as in France. I have elsewhere asserted that the ‘‘erotic” fiction of 
America is, in great part, the direct product of French romance, a state- 
ment which can not be successfully denied. But while the wicked French 
novel has furnished the model for the construction of its American coun- 
terfeit, the phenomenon of the existence and popularity of a great and 
increasing number of erotic, that is to say immoral and indecent, tales, in 
a country which was settled mainly by Anglo-Saxons, and in which they 
are still dominant, must be further explained ; and the explanation lies 
largely in the fact that immigration, especially in the great cities, has 
produced an hybrid population and lower standards of taste and morals. 
Thus the toleration of these books does not indicate so much a revolution 
of sentiment among the Anglo-Saxon people of America, as a change in the 
the constitution of our population in certain localities. 

But whatever the explanation may be, we have the books. The cheap 
market is flooded with them, and their authors’ pockets are presumably 
distended with profits. 

It has been the popular belief that these books have been written solely 
because they find a ready market. Unquestionably they supply a demand. 
The writers have been considered as defying the better public opinion and 
pandering to depraved appetites, for the sole purpose of personal profit. 
Of nearly all, if not of all, this judgment is probably correct. But they 
have been writing and selling at a rate which has filled with envy and 
despair the soul of many a better but impecunious writer of the old 
conservative fashion. I have neither space nor inclination to discuss the 
relative merits of Anglo-Saxon and Latin civilizations. I content myself 
with repeating that the opinions in regard to illicit love, and the place it 
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should be allowed in literature, and the method of its treatment, of which 
the novelists of adultery complain, are so many manifestations of the 
character of the Anglo-Saxon race. The characteristic thus manifested 
can not, in my judgment, be eradicated, nor be disregarded with impunity, 
and certainly this is devoutly to be wished. The romancers of illicit love 
may have the support of the numerically strong, but morally and intellect- 
ually inferior, elements of our population composed mainly of foreigners. 
but never of the better and controlling class of Anglo-Saxon Americans, 
nor of the strong and morally sound Celtic element. The writers who are 
endeavoring to establish as the staples of American fiction these various 
examples of forbidden love, defend themselves, when assailed, by crying 
‘‘candor!” ‘‘art!” They advise us of the fact that this is an ‘‘era of 
shams” and that they are the Anti-shams. 

We are told that the French surpass us in art, and being a plain, 
practical people, we submit to the dictum, and tolerate the indecency of 
Belot and De Maupassant because we do not wish to appear ignorant of art. 

Let us inquire which is superior—French or English fiction—leaving 
out considerations of morality for the present, and looking only to literary 
results. Admitting that the question can not be answered to the satisfac- 
tion of all tastes and opinions, I venture the assertion that no one but a 
Frenchman ora Franco-American fictionist would claim that the advant- 
age rests with the French. 

In England and in America we confidently assert the superiority of 
English fiction. 

If, to borrow a phrase from trade, we take the total output of English 
fiction, where shall we find it surpassed ? 

If we descend to particular authors and books, have not the English 
been as successful and as influential as the French? Was Balzac greater 
than Dickens or Thackeray, Dumas than Scott,George Sand than George 
Eliot? Is there a single novelin the French language that has greater 
literary merit than thé first twenty of Scott's, or a half dozen of Thack- 
eray’s or George Eliot’s or Bulwer’s, or than the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter” or 
‘¢ The Marble Faun ?” 

If French fiction is not superior, it is certainly a discreditable fact, 
provided we admit that the ‘‘ love that goes astray” affords the best oppor- 
tunities; for there is no disputing that it has made use of this love with 
unlimited freedom, while English fiction has been persistently restricted. 
The radical difference between the French and the English novel in this 
respect is explicitly recognized and is dwelt upon by Taine. 

Does not the logic of results demonstrate that the erotic writers over- 
rate the importance of illicit love in the ‘‘economy” of the novel? The 
English and the French schools accurately and fully represent two oppos- 
ing systems. Has not the English produced better results? Is there a 
man or woman outside of France who would say that the world could 
better spare the English than the French novel? Can French literature 
furnish a novel as artistically constructed, against which the critics of any 
nationality can find so little to say, as against Esmond? Has not Mrs. 
Stowe surpassed even Victor Hugo in writing a novel of purpose ? Will it 
be denied that there are more great novels, whether considered merely as 
works of literary art or with reference to utility, in the English than in any 
other language ? 
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If the French surpass us in art, then art must be synonymous with 
immorality. 

If we consider novels as affecting society practically, to what conclu- 
sion shall we come as to the comparative merits of French and English 
fiction ? 

Statistics show that family life is much more irregular in France than 
in England. It is an undisputed fact that personal purity in both sexes is 
less esteemed and less practiced in France than in England. The percent- 
age of illegitimate births in France steadily averages from seven to eight. 
In England it ranges from four to five. In England the average of 
education is higher than in France. The English are the most enlightened, 
the most progressive, the most influential and most respected people of 
Europe. England has the best, and the best conducted, government in 
Europe. 

In so far, then, as opinions, manners and institutions are affected by 
imaginative literature, the decision based upon the best available evidence 
must be against the French. 

But it is the people who make the novel. The Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion is the best and the purest. The English novel represents it truly, as the 
French novel represents truly a high, but nevertheless comparatively infe- 
rior, and in some respects vicious, civility. 

The English people being no less intelligent than the French, and 
being in advance of them both in morals and in education, it is a logical 
result as well as a fact, that their intellectual production is superior. 

It is not a fact, as has been asserted, that the English and the 
American public have denied to novelists the right to treat the subject of 
illicit love. The requirement has simply been that they should handle it 
without indecency in language or thought, without extenuation or approval, 
and without effort to make vice attractive. They have, in effect, wisely 
extended to fiction the rules which govern them in actual life. Perhaps it 
is more accurate to say that the habits and modes of thought of the 
English race have made any other method of treatment impossible. And 
to this requirement, all reputable, certainly all great, English novelists have 
stricly conformed. 

Taine, a Frenchman, holding the French view of the subject, states the 
case almost fairly: ‘If you venture on a seduction, as in ‘*Copperfield,” 
you will not relate the progress, ardor, intoxication of the amour; you 
will only depict its miseries, despair and remorse.” 

As we wish to be a chaste and virtuous people, we do not approve of 
the intoxication of amours; we do not discuss amours in our families ; 
and we do not believe that M. Zola nor M. Belot nor any American imita- 
tor should be permitted to enlarge on the ardors of adulterous associa- 
tion, in the intimate intercourses between author and reader. As these are 
the subjects which certain American writers believe to afford their talents 
and necessities the best opportunities, they naturally dissent from this 
opinion, but they will with difficulty find any but selfish reasons to support 
their contention. 

There is no warrant in logic for referring, as American eroticists 
frequently refer, to Dickens or Scott for precedents to justify the novel of 
adultery. 

Would the ‘‘erotic” novelist, who recently presented tothe public ina 
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magazine article the most nauseous passages from one of his morally 
abominable and artistically absurd books, for the ostensible purpose of 
demonstrating their high morality, and who modestly mentioned himself 
in connection with Dickens and Scott, have us believe that, if he had writ- 
ten another ‘‘Copperfield” or ‘‘Heart of Midlothian,” he would ever 
have been called upon to defend it in the press, much less in the criminal 
court ? 

When did the Government forbid the passage of the ‘* Scarlet Letter” 
through the mails? Does any advocate of the new method believe that, 
if he had written the ‘Scarlet Letter” in this ‘‘era of shams,” he would 
have incurred an odium or inconvenience ? Was criminal process ever 
served on Dickens or Hawthorne on account of indecent publications ? 

The new ‘‘school” has been condemned because it has declined to 
follow the excellent and illustrious example of these books, and has 
bowed down to the false gods of French fiction. Whoever shall write 
another ‘‘ Copperfield” or ‘‘ Heart of Midlothian” or ‘* Scarlet Letter” 
will have no cause to complain of the English and the American public. 

It is asserted that ‘‘the love that goes astray” is the basis of all the 
greatest novels, such as ‘‘ Copperfield” and ‘*Les Miserables.” This is 
wholly absurd and necessarily insincere. 

The new erotic school will learn that the sentiment of the Anglo-Saxon 
race will not yie'd to their theories. That race holds itself aloof from 
uncleanness in literature as well as in life. It is not blind to the existence 
of immorality and crime. It recognizes the prevalence of unchastity, but 
it does not frequent dance-halls, variety theaters, and worse haunts of 
vice, nor introduce wives, sons and daughters to such places, in order to 
inculcate chastity. Neither does it approve of familiarizing them with the 
life and method of these places through the instrumentality of books. It 
has constantly, strenuously, endeavored to put down these things in 
society and to exclude gross and unnecessary representation of them from 
literature. 

Whatever may be said against this practice and opinion, is fully 
answered by the facts of history. The Anglo-Saxon race, by its physical, 
intellectual, and moral superiority and ascendency, answers every 
objection. 

There is no department of literature in which the English-speaking 
race has not excelled every other people of modern times. The French 
novelists have been as industrious and as prolific as the English. The 
sprightly genius of the French nation seems particularly adapted to the 
lighter forms of imaginative writing. We need go no further than our 
American news stands to be convinced of the tremendous activity of the 
French imagination. There is, however, a most tiresome sameness of 
theme. George Saintsbury refers to his study of French fiction as ‘‘a 
long course of reading about plain and fancy adultery.” The people write 
the hooks. The character of the people is in the books. 

When we approve and adopt contemporary Parisian morals, we shall 
write and read French novels. The fact that some classes of our popu- 
lation are in a measure tolerant of Zola and Belot and their kind, proves 
that we are becoming tainted with the immorality of which these writers 
are products and exemplars. 

So long and so much as we remain Anglo-Saxon American, we shall 
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abhor the French method—and the American imitation of it. And noone 
will deny that the American erotic novel is infinitely more repulsive than 
its Gallic original. The American champions of adultery in fiction have 
the proverbial enthusiasm of beginners ; but even if it were admitted that 
their present popularity is likely to endure, it could not be denied that 
long and careful training is necessary to enable them even to approach the 
facility and the comparative decency of the French writers in handling 
the subject. 

The French writers and critics, and their American imitators make a 
fetich of art, and apparently construe art to consist solely in the depiction 
of the sexual passion. It can not be denied that the passion of love affords 
the writer most seductive opportunities for producing effects. But if 
there be anything of which we do not need to be informed it is this. Our 
passions are like caged wild beasts constantly straining at the bars. 
The contemplation of the subject inflames the imagination. Nature has 
ordained that the race be perpetuated, and as Emerson says, has accom- 
plished the purpose by a tremendous overloading of passion. 

The French novelists, Balzac, Zola, Belot, may have no purpose to 
excite passion or to make vice attractive. But is it not true that in almost 
every instance that result follows? The novelist defends himself by 
pleading art. He declares that art is neither moral nor immoral, but un- 
moral. This is all well enough in the abstract, but art is addressed to 
mankind, which is moral or immoral; which is pregnant with fierce 
passion. It is not enough to say that men and women ought not to be 
affected except aesthetically by works of literary art. The fact remains 
that they are powerfully affected. The artistic and esthetic elect are full 
of contempt for the low and vulgar who can not look without blushing or 
evil thought upon the splendid achievements of nude paintings and 
sculptures. It is indisputable, however, that the very paintings and 
sculptures which are the most prized treasures and ornaments of the 
picture galleries and museums, are copied and placed in bar-rooms and 
dance-halls to attract and gratify the low minds and imaginations of their 
frequenters. 

The novel goes everywhere. Its readers are of all classes, but a great 
majority of them are of the very classes that are most likely to be 
influenced by the evil that is found in books. Boys and girls, and persons 
of inferior education and taste, make this majority. To address to them 
such novels as are flooding the cheap press and illuminating every 
news stand with their gaudy covers, is a palpable outrage against pro- 
priety and decency, and a menace to the morality and well being of the 
country. 

Between writer and reader intercourse is silent, long and intimate. 
Outside the elect circle of artistic writers and critics is the remainder of 
mankind, a considerable majority, which is incapable of reaching the point 
of purely artistic, passionless contemplation. The considerations here sug- 
gested may be treated lightly by the writers and critics, but the statements 
are true, and the condition is one which we may not with impunity 
disregard. 

It is said, upon the other hand, that the people can be educated out of 
this low, vulgar, sensual habit of mind. ‘Let us elevate men,” say the 

writers, ‘‘ by accustoming them to the contemplation of the subject. By 
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this method we propose to minimize concupiscence.” This is a result 
greatly to be desired, but it is worth while to inquire whether or not there 
is any evidence upon which we may reach a judgment as to the practica- 
bility of this method of reform. The ancient Babylonians, according to 
Herodotus, adopted the most efficient metMNod of familiarizing themselves 
with this subject, but the result was not moral elevation. Travelers in 
Italy may recall the carefully guarded museum in Naples, wherein are pre- 
served abundant proofs of the fact that the people of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum had thoroughly accustomed themselves to the consideration of 
the subject, and that, too, through the instrumentality of art. And yet it 
will hardly be claimed that, measured even by standards of their own 
time, the people of those unfortunate cities were conspicuous for superior 
morality or chastity, or that they in any good respect surpassed their 
compatriots or any of their contemporaries. 

Of all the people of ancient times, the Jews were the most chaste. 
Contrast the ‘‘ Whore of Babylon,” with the people of Judea under the 
Mosaic law. The Jews were not a perfect people. They committed many 
crimes, were guilty of manifold follies, but they were in the matter under 
consideration comparatively, at least, a pure people. And whatever opin- 
ion may be held as to the divine origin of their Scripture, no one will deny 
that, scientifically or philosophically considered, the laws which regulated 
their conduct were the wisest and most beneficent of which ancient history 
contains any account. Chastity and a high and persistent regard for the 
marriage relation have been characteristic of the Jews throughout their 
history ; and the result is manifest in a racial vitality and persistence which 
has no parallel. The Babylonians required their women to prostitute 
themselves, the Greeks and Phoenicians had their phallic worship and their 
temples of Venus with their worship of that amorous deity, as did the 
Romans. The Jews had none of these. 

Privacy in all sexual matters, chastity, the rigorous repression of sexual 
passion were prescribed under strong penalties by the Mosaic law. ‘‘The 
Songs of Solomon” and other parts of the Old Testament may be cited to 
the contrary, but a comparison of Hebrew literature and life with the liter- 
ature and life of any other people of ancient times, will demonstrate their 
immeasurable superiority. 

In modern times the French people have, above all others, pursued 
the familiarizing policy. If we go no further back than to Balzac, it is 
still true that there has been abundant time for testing the merits of the 
method. Balzac, the high priest of realism in fiction, most powerfully of 
all men promulgated the dogma of the infallibility of art. He decreed the 
divorce of literature from morality, and fixed the character of the modern 
French novel. Born ina transitional and unsettled period, reared in a 
vicious society, he assumed the task of writing its history. 

His ‘‘ Human Comedy ” he and his followers declare to be a transcript 
of French life in his time. After him we name Flaubert, and then a mul- 
titude of contemporary historians of seduction and adultery, whose highly 
illuminated volumes now burden our American news stands and ‘* news 
butchers.” 

France has had a deluge of sexual realism. Has it purged the people 
of uncleanness? The newspapers publish that ten per cent. of the family 
life of Paris is irregular. Marriage has become so unpopular in France 
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that heavy penalties are contemplated for the purpose of increasing popu- 
lation and lessening immorality and illegitimacy. The corruption of Paris, 
the heart of France, is a proverb in the civilized world. 

No doubt the French novel of passion is artistic, and may be entitled 
to high praise on that account; but it is popular in France not alone 
because it is artistic, but because of the subject which it so artistically 
treats. Sexual passion is not the only subject that is susceptible of 
artistic treatment. The French novel has not purified society, but has 
responded to its vicious requirements. The effect of artistic portrayals of 
seduction, passion and fornication is not to purify, but wholly the con- 
trary. 
The secret of its prevalence and popularity is the demand of the 
French people, not for art, but for the subject ; and so far as history and 
statistics are proof, it is indisputable that the practical results of the 
method are vicious. And I say again that there is no reason for declaring 
that the unlimited ‘‘ candor” permitted the French novelists has produced 
any appreciable literary advancement. 

_ It seems appropriate to say that the novelists are contending for a 
theory while the people recognize a condition. There must be a limit 
somewhere beyond which art can not go. There are subjects with which 
it can not deal. There are deeds so revolting, subjects so repulsive, that 
even art can not handle them. The natural offices of the human body 
are necessary, but they are hardly fit subjects for the painter or sculptor or 
novelist. The world is full of indecencies which no artist would dare 
portray. 

‘*Candor” has limits, and in art and literature it may be injurious and 
degrading. Many men, if they lived candid lives, would keep seraglios ; 
would rob, steal, disregard all rules of ethics and morality. I am unable 
to see why society should not restrain imaginary men and women within 
the same bounds that it sets to real men and women. If we wish to 
demonstrate the evil effects of vice and sin, do not men and women of 
flesh and blood afford stronger lessons than men and women of fancy ? 
If our sons and daughters must study crime let us take them ourselves to 
beer-halls and bagnios, rather than allow them to visit these places in the 
company of Messrs. Zola, Belot, and their imitators. 

If novels be written as Charles Reade, and sometimes Dickens, wrote 
them, with a set purpose to right some wrong, fiction writing becomes a 
useful art and, therefore, justly liable to criticism based upon practical 
considerations. And there are very few of the sexual school who do not 
claim to be writers of practical purpose. Their avowed aim is to benefit 
mankind, to reform society. The plea will not avail them. 

It would be a bootless task to dispute as to the functions and scope of 
art. It is very well for Goethe and his repeaters to say that we must 
consider and estimate art as art; that we must forget our passions, dis- 
embody ourselves. To do this is impossible. To expect it, or even to ask 
it, of the great mass of men and women is absurd. The realist in fiction 
writes realistic books, but he has or pretends to have the most unreal 
estimate of men andwomen. He totally disregards realism in effect. He 
writes of everything low and degraded in human nature, and demands that 
the poor creatures whom he so realistically shows to be slaves of passion, 
shall treat his book of passion as a work of pure art. Creatures of 
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passion, they must read his book of passion without passion. He is a very 
unreal realist who does not know human nature better. 

Writing freely of sexual relations, of intrigue, amour, seduction, is 
called ‘‘candor.” Let us be candid all around. Books dealing with this 
subject sell, because the subject is much in the minds of men and women. 
The novelist knows that, among men especially, such books are eagerly 
sought after and read. If he will show as much candor about his books as 
in them, he will admit that he knows that the purpose with which most 
men read them is prurient. 

It is also submitted with proper diffidence that the novel writers over- 
estimate the importance of their calling. The novel as it now exists is a 
purely modern invention. Mankind has demonstrated its ability to exist 
for even a long period without the novel. Just now the civilized world is 
much given to reading fiction, but that does not prove it to be a necessity. 
There is a craze for writing as well as reading it. The printing presses of 
all languages are discharging day by day floods of fiction. A little is good, 
more of it indifferent, most of it worthless. Some writers have produced 
their fifty books of three volumes. Is it any wonder that these clamor for 
‘‘candor?” Naturally a strong seasoning is required to make one’s fifty- 
first book palatable to an overfed public. The over-production is 
appalling, and the quality as a rule is anything but admirable. The old 
masters are dead, and their successors in the craft do not seem to be new 
masters. Hence another reason for demanding the right to employ 
‘* candor.” 

Suppose that, by some inconceivable and tremendous dispensation, the 
production of fiction should be summarily suspended ; would mankind 
suffer materially ? Undoubtedly many flourishing publishing houses would 
be reduced to extremities, and a multitude of authors thrown out of 
employment; but would the world’s material, intellectual, or moral 
progress be seriously retarded ? 

There are eminent men and women, even in this day of superabundant 
fiction, who have never read a novel. The novel is a luxury, not a neces- 
sity. The success of novel writers is not a matter of serious concern, 
except to themselves. They seem, however, to regard their work as of 
primary importance, and to assume that it is their business to regulate the 
affairs of the universe. And yet how many of the novels that have been 
printed in the last ten years will be read twenty-five years hence? No 
doubt they can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

The prevalence of novel reading is not a reason for relaxing the rules 
which a wise, conservative public opinion has prescribed ; but, upon the 
contrary, is a reason for the rigid enforcement of those rules. 

No doubt there are novelists who demand ‘‘candor” solely for art’s 
sake ; but the world, knowing that even novelists are not devoid of human 
nature, will persist in believing that the writers are looking beyond 
‘‘candor” to profits. This opinion derives strength from the fact that the 
loudest and most persistent advocates of ‘‘candor” are mainly in the rear 
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‘* 1 UT you haven't even mentioned the place I am just dying to see,” 
said Ruth, her soft eyes fixed reproachfully upon me. I looked at 
her thoughtfully for a moment. 

‘*T don’t know what place that can be,” I answered with a slight sense 
of injury. ‘I thought I had recited a regular guide-book arrangement of 
every place of interest within twenty miles of Mobile. You know,” I 
added, deprecatingly, ‘‘we haven’t any Coney Islands or Central Parks, 
or elevated railroads about here.” 

‘‘For which I am devoutly thankful,” supplemented my pretty New 
York cousin. ‘‘ But,” quickly, ‘‘the place I referred to is an ‘African 
Village’ near here. I have heard it spoken of so often.” 

‘African Village!” I echoed blankly. ‘‘Oh!” with sudden remembrance, 
‘‘T believe I have heard the servants say something about ‘Affika Town.’ 
The natives sometimes bring vegetables in to sell, but I never thought of 
going to see them.” 

‘« Well,” said Ruth, with a pretty air of scorn, ‘‘ you are equal to those 
horrid people who live within sound of Niagara and have never taken the 
trouble to go and look at it.” 

‘«Spare me!” I cried in mock despair, ‘‘Anything but that! Axything 
but that! Those people have been my detestation from childhood. Come!” 
with a tragic air, ‘‘we will be two Mrs. Sheldons, and start even now to 
penetrate Africa.” 

‘*Don't be a goose,” said Ruth; ‘‘I guess it will keep until after din- 
ner.” Spurred by a new enthusiasm, I strove to elicit some information 
from our house boy. He assured me that Affika was ‘tsomewhar past de 
yend ob de Saw-dust Road, ’bout 'most five or six miles in de woods, but he 
didn’t ever been dar hisself.” 

‘‘What is the best way for us to get there?” I asked. 

‘© You'll hatter git ole Uncle Norah an’ his kyarage,” said Stephen, try- 
ing vainly to hide the pride which this consultation brought him. ‘* He’s 
‘bout de onliest driver what knows de way.” 

‘‘Uncle Norah,” repeated Ruth. ‘‘A driver called Norah ?” looking at 
me with a puzzled frown. 

‘‘Oh, Miss,” said Stephen, whose smile was actually patronizing by 
this time, ‘‘he’s name Norah from de Bible. Don’t you know de man 
what made de ark ?” 

‘*Ah!” said Ruth weakly, and I interrupted : 

‘‘That will do, Stephen. Have Uncle Norah here at four this 
afternoon.” 


Yassum.” 
At four o'clock, exactly, Uncle Norah drew rein at our carriage block, 


and Ruth and I, with many inward tremors, prepared to enter his quaking 

vehicle. 

‘It must have been stranded at Ararat,” said Ruth in an undertone. 
Feeling that any unkindly criticism anent this sole possession would 

cut the old negro to the quick, I temporized by asking if he thought it per- 
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‘* Pufficly safe, pufficly safe, Miss,” he responded. 
Then Ruth ventured to ask if he was well acquainted with the road. 
This simple question seemed for some reason to give much offense. 
‘*Does J know de road?” he echoed incredulously. ‘‘Isn’t you a 
furriner, Miss ?” 


‘*Yes,” she answered hastily, glad of a loop-hole. ‘‘ That is, I have just 
come from New York.” 

‘Jess so. Jess so,” said Uncle Norah, evidently much pacified. ‘+ Ev- 
eybody round dese parts knows Unch’ Norah what was house-boy on de 
plantation fo’ dey wuz any Affika. Why, I help bring de Affikins dare 
when dey wuz fust landed.” 

‘*You did?” said Ruth with much interest ; ‘‘why, then you must 
know all about them.” 

‘*T’se bleeged to ‘low dat I does,” answered the old man, modestly. 

‘And you helped bring the Africans to the plantation,” said Ruth with 
flattering astonishment. ‘‘ You are a regular character, Uncle Norah.” 

‘*Yassum ;” smiled Uncle Noah, falling into the net. ‘‘An’ I had dis 
same good character den. Old Marse he call me his right han’ man; an’ 
when he went to de wah, me an’ ole Miss had all dem Affikins to look 
atter.” 

By this time we had started and were wending our precarious way 
through the quaint old streets of the city, but Ruth had eyes and ears for 
Uncle Norah only. I was considerably interested myself, and entreated 
him to tell us all about his charges. 

‘*No,” Ruth said hastily, ‘I want hirn to tell us first about the bet that 
his master made, which led to the importation of this cargo of slaves.” 
Turning to me, she continued: ‘‘I read in a New Orleans paper that 
this wealthy planter, Uncle Norah’s master, was on an Alabama-river 
steamboat when the bet was made. It was in’58,I believe. There were 
some Northerners on the boat, who began chaffing the planter, and this 
made him so angry that he offered to bet five hundred dollars that he would 
land a cargo of slaves somewhere in the South within two years, and dared 
the Government officers to detect him.” 

‘« But dey did almost nab him,” broke in Uncle Norah, in great excite- 
ment. ‘‘I’members when dey tuk him up on 'spicion; but he bailed 
hisself out. I heard him an’ ole Miss talking about it.” 

‘« Did you hear him say anything about the bet at the time it was made ?” 
Ruth asked him. 

‘‘Nome,” said the old man, thoughtfully. ‘* I cyarn’t say dat I’members 
egzacterly of de bet. De fust reel notion I had dat ennything wuz er goin 
on, wuz de evenin’ dat de news wuz brung dat de slaves wuz landed. Ole 
Marse was settin’ out on de gall’ry smokin’, wid his heels on de bannisters, 
when a man on hoss-back come tearin’ up de road. He come in de front 
gate, red in de face, de hoss blowin’ an’ sweatin’, an’ jes wavin’ one er his 
hands in de air. Ole Marse put down his pipe mighty quick, an’ go to de 
bottom er de steps to meet him. De man lean over till his face wuz jes by 
de hoss’es face, and say kinder pantin’, ‘De niggers is come.’ Den ole 
Marse fly aroun’ atter his hoss, an’ we all hitched it up, an’ in erbout er 
snap er your finger he was tearin’ back down de road ‘longside de man. 

‘« He didn’t come home no more fer a week, an’ ole Miss wuz powerful 
oneasy. But one night, jess atter dark, he come ridin’ in. Ole Miss run 
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ter meet him. ‘Is it all right ?’ she say, half cryin’. ‘Fer de present,’ 
he answer, laughin’. An’ when he get off de hoss an’ come up de front 
steps, he say, ‘I’s sho’ had er race wid dem niggers. I put em off de ship 
in de middle ob de night and put em on er steamboat to bring ’em up de 
ribber, but de Yanks wuz on my track. Dey wuz guardin’ de ribber, so I 
hatter run up in One Mile crick. De nex’ day dey ’rested me on ’spicion, 
but dey couldn't prove nothin’. Den dey watch me purty close. I hatter 
git my pardner ter hep me, and we is ben on er stiddy chase for six days.’ 
Den he trow back his head an’ laugh. ‘We’s done fooled ’em now,’ he 
says ; ‘dey is chasin’ niggers de yother side er Montgomery, while de whole 
passel ob ’em is dumped in a cane-brake about er mile from here.’ Atter 
supper he call me an’ say, ‘Norah,’ he sez, ‘git some er de han’s an’ 
tote some wittals to dem po’ creeters down on Grub swamp.’ ‘ Yasser,’ I 
sez, an’ soon atter we starts off wid hoecake an’ hog meat fer de Affikins.” 

Uncle Norah paused here and drew a heavy sigh. 

‘« Dat wuz a turrible sight,” he said, ‘‘ hit wuz jess turrible. Dey wuz 
wanderin’ around lak crazy pussons—skeered at ebberyting ; half naked, 
an’ most starved ter der death, fer dey couldn’t skacely eat none er our 
wittals. Dey stayed dare in de swamp four days, us er feedin’ ’em, before 
ole Marse dast bring’em to de plantation. I speck even den dat de 
yofficers would er kotch ’em, but jes den de wah broke out, and dat put 
ebberyting else out er ebberybody’s head. 

‘* Well, de wah started, an’ ole Marse went off, leavin’ me an’ ole Miss 
to wrastle wid dem Affikins, an’ it sho wuz work. Dem wuz cuyus creeters,” 
said he, meditatively, and turned half round on the front seat to gaze at 
us in a thoughtful but half abstracted manner. ‘‘ Dey wuzn’t lak us 
’Merican niggers at all,” he went on. ‘‘ Dey wuz mo’ blacker an’ straighter 
an’ bigger dan us; an’ somehow dey seem mo’ fiercer, although dey never 
did fool wid us nor squabble ’mongst deyselves. 

‘« Den de way dey did talk—all quick an’ soft an’ smooth. Dey never 
had no hitch to dey words, but dey jes flow along lak Chickasabogue crick 
in de deep places.” 

‘«Can’t you remember any of the words they used ?” asked Ruth. 

‘‘T’se bout disremembered all of ’em ’scusin’ water,” said Norah. 
‘‘Dey call water ‘la-lie’ or somethin’ lak dat. When dey meet at de 
spring ter drink, dey hand de gourd to one anudder an’ say, ‘ La-lie a- 
luwaya li;’ an’ de yother say, ‘Wa-ne o-la-lie,’ but I isn’t sko of any 
word but la-lie.’” 

All of a sudden the old man’s mood changed. He had evidently recol- 
lected some amusing incident. ‘‘Lor’! Lor’!” he ejaculated, throwing 
back his head with a laugh that made the ruminating horse start nervously. 
‘‘T nebber will forgit de day when ole Miss first dressed ’em in clothes lak 
de rest ob us. Up to dat time dey had been goin’ aroun’ in rags an’ pieces 
er corn-sack an’ skins tied round’ dey bodies; but soon as ole Miss could 
get de real clothes made, she call me an’ say ‘ Norah,’ say she, ‘heer is 
enough shirts an’ pants fer de men, an’ enough dresses an’ petticoats fer 
de wimmin; take ’em to de quarters, an’ make dem heathen dress lak 
folks.’ ‘Yassum,’ I said, and I got some er de yudder serbunts to help 
tote’em. 

‘«So we lef ’em eround at the different cabins, an’ befo’ long de creeters 
come streelin out in dey new fixins. Ole Miss seen ‘em comin,’ an’ all de 


hands come out to see dat sight.” 
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Here he fell to chuckling so that the reins almost slipped from his 
hands, and the horse, thinking this some novel species of coaxing, started 
on a brisk trot. 

When the old man’s mirth was somewhat abated, he wiped his eyes on 
a flaming red handkerchief which he took from the crown of his beaver, 
and resumed his narrative. ‘‘ Well!” he said with a hysterical suppres- 
sion of another burst of laughter, ‘‘I’ll ’clar fo’ de Lawd, I didn’ thunk dat 
close could get put on in de ongodly ways dat dose Affikins foun’. Dey 
_ had ’em on inside out, hind side befo’, upside down, tail end fo’ most, an’ 

ebbery way dey could be put but de right way. De wimmin had dey 
dresses tied eround ’em by de sleeves, an’ dey skirts trailin’ in de san’ befo’ 
an’ behind. 

‘Some had de petticoats tied round de neck,an’ one arm stuck out the 
placket hole. Udders had ’em on outside dey dresses, an’ udders didn't 
have ’em on at all. 

‘« But it wuz de men what took me.” 

Here he had symptoms of another fit of chuckling. 

‘* De fool creeters, ebbery one er dem, had stuck dey legs in de sleeves 
of de shirts, de cuffs buttoned round dey shins, an’ de tail tied up round 
dey waises, an’ hangin’ down, floppin’ in de breeze. Hit—hit war sho rzd- 
dic'lous!” said the old man, chuckling anew; and Ruth and I joined in 
his laughter. 

‘* But dat was at de very fus/,” he went on, after a short pause. 

‘‘Atter dey got used to de close and de place, dey went along jis’ as 
peaceful as lambs. Dey wuz good hands in de cotton fields, an’ de corn, 
an’ in all kinds er work what ain’t got no mursheenery in it. At night dey 
would gedder in one er dey cabins an’ sing an’ laugh an’ play 'mongst 
themselves. 

‘* Dey wuz powerful easy critters; didn’t lak no roughnes’ an’ shoutin,’ an’ 
I tell you—dey wouldn’t stand er lick fum white or black.” 

Uncle Norah turned his head and rolled his eyes at us in a startling 
manner. 

‘‘Dat wuz er turrible day when ole Aunty Polly, de cook, up an’ slap 
dat Affikin gal side de head.” 

‘*Why, what made her do it ?” we both exclaimed. 

‘«Jess nachal compacity,” said Uncle Norah, regretfully. You 
see, ole Miss tuk er fancy to dis Affikin gal, she war so straight 
an gentle, an’ she look so purty when her teeth all shine out ; and ole Miss 
‘low as how she would take her into de house fer a house-gal. Aunt Polly 
wuz to learn her bout de dustin’ an’ sweepin’ ; but de po’ gal made sech er 
out er han’lin’ de broom, dat ole Polly lose her patience an’ cuff her side 
de head. De gal put one han’ up to her face, an’ stan’ lookin’ lak she wuz 
done lost her senses. 

‘*She look so cuyus dat Aunt Polly start to backin’ to’ard de do’; 
when, all of a suddint, de gal thowe back her head an’ give one screech. 

‘« Nebber in all my life I hear er soun’ lak dat gal made. Hit sounded 
lak de bawl uv er calf, only mo’ screechin’-—somethin’ lak de squall uv er 
wild-cat in the darknes’. Hit made de goose-flesh stan’ out on me lak 
pertater hills. Hit ain’t soun’ so awful loud ; but ebbery Affikin on dat 
plantation heered it, an’ dey come er runnin’. Fum de cotton-fields, de 
crick, de cane-fields, an’ way down to de rice-fields at de foot of de hill 
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dey come—totin’ rakes, an’ spades, an’ sticks, an’ callin’ out a cuyus little 
soun’ what sounded ez ungodly as de screech of de gal hersef. 

‘*When Polly seen’em comin’, she tear up stairs to ole Miss’ room, 
howlin’ an’ cryin’ to de Lawd, to pertect her fum de heathens. An’ here 
come de Affikins atter her, beatin’ on de do’ an’ lookin’ so turrible dat I 
sho’ thought dey was gwine to kill everbody. I know dat ole Miss wuz 
shakin’ in her shoes ; but she had plenty er sperrit, ole Miss did, an’ she 
step out dat do’, lookin’ so sweet an’ proud, dat dey dasn’t tech her. Den 
I come out an’ tried to reason wid ’em de bes’ I could, not knowin’ enny ob 
dere talk ; an’ atter while dey let de rakes an’ hoes drap to dey sides an’ 
went back to de fields. 

‘* But atter dat ole Polly wouldn't stay on de place for love ey money. She 
went down to Mobile to wuk, an’ nobody didn’t touch one er dem 
Affikins no more.” 

‘* Well, I should think not,” said Ruth. ‘‘ How long did it take them 
to learn your ways ?” she added. 

‘* Dey nebber did learn some er dem,” replied Uncle Norah. ‘* An’ de 
same way dey nebber forgot some er dey own. Buryin’, fer instance.” 

He gave a backward roll of his left eye to see whether he still held our 
interest, and being satisfied, went on. 

‘* When one er dey folks dies, de whole passel er ’em turn out to dig de 
grave. | Dey always took de top er some hill, an’ dey dug an’ dug, until 
de hole wuz ’most ’bout fifteen feet deep, an’ when hit is finish, dey fill it 
‘bout half way up wid big slices er tree bark. Dey lak oak bark de bes’, 
but dey hatter take some pine bark to fill up. Dey puts oak bark all 
‘roun’ de corpus, an’ ties it wid strips er saplin’ bark until hit is all kyvered 
up an’ den dey carries it to de grave, held high up in de air. When dey 
lay it in, dey put mo’ bark on top, slice atter slice, until hit’s level—an’ 
den dey piles on de dirt in han’fuls, ontil dey has er roun’ flat moun’. 

‘* Den comes de stranges’ part ob all. When hits all finish an’ done, de 
whole lot jines han’s in a ring —dat is, dey crosses dey han’s way over dey- 
selves an’ catches hol’ er de next pusson’s han’s de same way, an’ com- 
mences goin’ ’round kinder slow lak. Fust dey swing de left foot ober 
twice, all swingin’ togedder ; den de right foot ober to de left, all turnin de 
same way ; an’ den begins to sing de most ongodlest kind er song, lak 
cryin’ an’ yet lak crazy pussons. An’ dere dey go, dancin’ an’ singin’, wid 
de tear drops runnin’ down dey cheeks. 

‘‘T can’t tell what made it so pitiful,” the old man said, ‘‘ but hit sho 
wuz.” 

For a few moments after this, we jogged along in silence, but each ° 
knew that in the other’s mind there was that pathetic scene so simply 
drawn by the old darky. 

He was the first to speak : 

‘‘Dem Affikins t'ought er mighty heap ob de new moon,” he remarked 
in a brighter tone. ‘*At ebbery blessed new moon, dey all go out in de 
woods, an’ git de leaves ob de bay tree, an’ make crowns for deyselves. 
An’ at night, when the little young moon is jes’ tremblin’ on de pine tree 
tops, dey digs a hole, an’ all lays down an’ whispers somethin’ in it; den 
dey each puts one leaf in de hole an’ kyvers it up, an’ all jumps an’ dances 


on top er it. 
‘Once dey wuz a baby borned on de bery night ob de new moon, an’ 
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dey tattooed de po’ little thing wid a picter of a snake wid he tail in he 
mouf an’ a little moon in de ring. Nothin’ wuz too good fer dat child. 
Dey give it-ebberything, and tote it ebberywhere, an’ dey seem to make er 
kind er pres’dent outer it. 

‘‘But, talkin’ ’bout babies,” he said, with much emphasis, ‘‘ dey 
certainly had one cuyus an’ onnateral way. When a chile wuz fust 
born, de mother she pick it up an’ run lak mad down to de crick, an 
chunk it in. ; 

‘‘Yassum,” he insisted, in answer to our exclamations of horror, ‘‘ dey 
chunk dat po’ chile in. Ef he kick an’ scuffle fer heself,she jump in atter it, 
an’ seems ter think er mighty heap er it ; but ef it sinks right off, she 
turns away an’ leave it, an’ say it no good.” 

‘‘Horrible!” I exclaimed, with an involuntary shudder, and Ruth 
echoed my cry of repulsion. Then, after a little pause, she said : 

‘*Poor, ignorant things, they had never heard of God !” 

‘*Nome! Dat’s de truf,” Uncle Norah broke in. ‘‘ When dey got to 
talkin’ some er our talk, an’ we could make out some er dey fool words, 
dey tole us dat dey God lived in de moon an’ de sun, an’ dey wuz turrible 
‘fraid of ’im. When de lightnin’ an’ de thunder come, dey think dey God 
is scolin’ dem, an’ dey run out in de rain, an’ t’row deyselves flat on de 
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groun’. 

‘«When they learned to speak English, did they tell you much of their 
life in Africa ?” I asked. 

‘‘ Well, Miss,” said the old man slowly, scratching his head with the 
end of the whip, ‘‘to be hones’, I don’t think dat ennybody eber axed ’em 
erbout it; but now an’ den, dey would bring flowers an’ berries fum de 
woods, an’ tell us dat dey had de same kinds in dey own country. Dey 
didn’t call dey country ‘Affiky’, lak we did; but call it sum cuyus sof" 
soundin’ name lak ‘Owa-ha-la’. Once when ole lame Mose had de misery 
in he leg, so bad dat he couldn't even hobble, dey come to me an’ pintin’ 
at de po’ ole man, dey ‘low: ‘Ole mal-la lib-ba put-ta plap! plap!’ 

‘« Dey mean dat po’ ole Mose oughter be drown’. De heathens! An’ 
when I scowl at ’em, an’ tell ’em dat dey is bad an’ wicked, dey look sup- 
prise, an’ say, ‘No! No! Den dey tell me dat in dey own country dere 
is a island, bout a mile out fum de sea-shore, an’ ebbery year, at de third 
new moon, all dey whole tribe hatter swim out to dat island. De mothers 
tote little young babies on dey backs, an’ hep de chillun ; but nobody mus’ 
hep enny grown folks; so all dose what is too sick or too ole to reach 
land, jess drowns an’ nobody keers.” 

‘‘\What barbarians!” I cried. ‘‘I certainly hope they didn’t keep up 
that horrible custom here.” 

‘‘Oh, nome! nome!” said Norah, reassuringly. ‘‘Dey didn’t hab no 
ocean here, er no island, er no ole folks, so dey couldn't er kep’ it up.” 

By this time we were nearly at the end of the ‘‘Sawdust Road,” a well- 
kept thoroughfare, leading northward through a dense swamp to the many 
shingle and saw-mills stationed along the Mobile river and its tributaries. 

We had crossed several bridges, and were approaching very closely the 
river itself, when we turned into a dejected looking, red clay path that 
branched off sharply from the main road, leading us through fern, magnolia 
and cypress, until we reached a low hill, covered with a straggling growth 
of black jacks and gopher grass. 
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‘«Are we nearly there ?” I asked our ancient driver. 

‘* Yassum,” he replied ; ‘* you'll see de fust houses when we git on top er 
dis hill.” 

As the old horse toiled upward, Norah said to us, in an apologetic tone, 
‘‘ You mustn’t spec ter see nothin’ noway oncommon, ladies. You know 
de Affikins lives jes erbout lak ’Merican niggers now.” 

By this time we had reached the summit ; and sure enough, down 
_ through the valley and up on the slope of the hill beyond were dotted little 
cabins. Sometimes two or three would be huddled together ; then again 
one would stand out far from the rest Each had its little patch of flower- 
varden, its clambering vines and its vegetable garden of potatoes, corn, 
tobacco and watermelons. 

As we jogged on past dilapidated fences and unattractive cabins, we 
came to one rather worse than the others, where a bent old woman, with a 
head as white as snow, was hoeing among the melon vines. 

‘* Dat is one er de sho ’nuff Affikins what come on de ship,” said old 
Norah with some vivacity. ‘tI knows her. Mebbe she'll come an’ talk 
to us.” 

Putting his hands to his mouth he called, ‘‘ Lu-we! Lu-we !” 

The old crone stood erect, shading her eyes with the hand which did 
not grasp the hoe ; but she made no answer. 

‘Lu-we! Lu-we!” he called again, ‘* come, talk-talk. Buy melon.” 

She walked slowly toward us, with her keen eyes fixed on our faces ; 
but some feet inside of her rickety gate she stopped, and no amount of 
wheedling brought her a step nearer. I suppose that she had ‘‘ sized us 
up,” and made up her mind that we had called for curiosity rather than 
melons, and her dignity was therefore offended. 

‘*Dis is erbout all,” said Uncle Norah, after hurling some epithets at 
the impassive Affikin. ‘* We mout as well turn around.” 

So turn around we did, and were engaged in pensive meditation of old 
Norah's unique reminiscences, when an interesting incident befell us. As 
we were crossing a small bridge which spans an inward sweep of Chicka- 
sabogue creek, we encountered a band of negro workmen returning from 
some mill near by. They were all tall, stalwart men, but one especially 
attracted our attention. He was very powerfully built, and carried his 
head and shoulders with the swing of an athlete. His blue gingham shirt 
was thrown open to the breeze,and on his smooth, bare breast were drawn 
deep under the skin, the outlines of a serpent and of a crescent-moon. 

Ruth and I looked at one another with kindling eyes. Our vague 
dejection was dispelled. In that one second we had seen, as by a flash- 
light, the depth, the pathos, and the keen reality that lay in the simple tale 
of Affka Town.” 

Mary McNeil Scott. 
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“WHOEVER CAN NOT FLY FROM CARE—" 


ENCHANTMENT. 


AN IDYL. 
HOEVER can not fly from care 
Departed is life's joy from him, 
Care leads her captives to the dim, 
Gloom-shadowed region of despair. 
However changed the world may be, 
And it is changed—for good or ill ; 
The soul remains the same, and we 
Are seeking some enchantment still. 


Romarice—with us—will never die. 
I}lusion is the spirit’s bread— 
While beauty lures the longing eye. 
The soul that does not dream is dead. 
Perhaps where Mammon’s incense blurs 
The glittering courts where all men press, 
Enchantment makes the happiness 
Of her deluded worshipers. 


The gleam of drifting clouds at noon 
Amidst the sky’s blue brilliancy ; 
The landscape’s weird solemnity 

At dusk, beneath the summer moon ; 

The sun’s unwavering blaze that falls 
On forest walls of glistening green ; 

The voice of some lone bird that calls, 
At midnight, from his haunt unseen : 
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. The gathered gold of harvest lands, 
q The sound of some slow-turning mill ; 
The farm-house—dark outlined—that stands 
a Against the sunset, on some hill ; 
4 In these a strange enchantment dwells, 
Which makes—in some sad sense-—a part 
Of life itself; dreams that the heart 
Keeps treasured in its secret cells. 


There is enchantment in the thought 
Of lands which we will never see ;— 
Life's undetermined mystery, 
And strength which strives and wearies not. 
There is enchantment in regret— 
Regret—the one bewildering strain 
Which no soul ever can forget 
While memory breathes across life's plain. 


Wherefore it is the soul must find 
Her happiest dreams in realms untried ; 

Yet will all triumphs of the mind 
Leave, still, the heart unsatisfied. 

The troubled heart, whose pulse must bring 
To thought her music and repose, 


: And guard Life’s wayward tide which flows 

7 And ebbs with Passion’s whispering. 

Robert Burns Wilson. 


“REGRET—THE ONE BEWILDERING STRAIN.”’ 
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ITHIN the cool recesses of his brain no beast had made its lair, 
nor had passion—that harsh sculptor—yet emphasized his face. 
His presence brought a gladness like that of a perfect dawn, and the 
magnetism of health and a clean conscience attracted alike the confidence 
of all men. For women—except the old maiden aunt who had guarded 
his years—he had more veneration than use, and had drawn much curi- 
osity from pedestaled creatures before whom he had bowed and yet asked 
not to descend and share his enviable mortality. Through sheer per- 
versity, he had replied, to a pertinent inquiry from his aunt, that marriage 
for him meant the shattering of an embodied ideal ; he considered maiden- 
hood adorable. She had called him a flatterer and pinched his ear, and 
he had gone whistling to mount Halo for a skim through the dewy eve. 

As he closed his gate, he was halted by young Henleigh, also 
mounted, who bantered him thus: ‘* Make ready for a tilt, sir knight! I 
demand satisfaction for your refusal to attend our evening.” 

Catching the bridle of Don's horse, he added seriously, ‘I do not wish 
to be disagreeably insistent, Don, but is there any valid reason why you 
can not be present ?” 

Don thoughtfully tapped the toe of his boot with his riding whip, then 
with his accustomed frankness, said, ‘‘I must acknowledge, Tom, that I 
sent my regrets for no reason whatever ; ‘twas purely a matter of instinct. 
My instincts were all against going, and so I declined. You can't miss so 
indifferent a beau. My respects to your mother; I shall be delighted to 
call to-morrow after the fuss is over.” 

Henleigh threw back his head in hearty enjoyment of his friend’s 
unique declaration. 

‘‘O come, Don, come! Creatures of instinct must be handled .with 
bit and rein. You've no right to set aside the social code for instinct. 
Fact is, Don, I want you to help me out of a scrape. Here’s a telegram,” 
he said, producing the yellow slip, ‘‘from one Honore Claire. We've no 
idea what she is; comes from a disinherited, French Catholic branch of 
my old Puritan grandfather—-born and raised on a Louisiana sugar plan- 
tation—traveling for diversion—stops over for curiosity and the devil 
knows what not. I'm to meet her at 6 p. m. and have her in tow for the 
evening. She may be too much for me—do help me out, old boy!” he 
said, uneasily, glancing at his watch. 

As they parted, Don granted the request amid laughter, and sped 
merrily away without another thought of the mistreated French Catholic 
that so heavily burdened his friend. 


The Henleighs possessed the rare power to convert gold dollars into 
veritable golden hours. They could crowd more of the sweet illusions of 
life into one short evening than any of their envious social contemporaries. 

Mrs. Henleigh’s nervousness over her unexpected guest had entirely 
subsided, for Honore Claire was creating a sensation too profound for 


exclamation. She was a weirdly attractive person, appealing uncon- 
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sciously to the imagination of others. Should she be handed down by 
history or suffer the isolation of genius? The personality that enveloped 
her was as the haze to the distance— soft, alluring, undefinable. 

Donald Brently was late this evening. As he smilingly received Mrs. 
Henleigh’s reproaches, he perceived Tom, concealed by a portiere, watch- 
ing something that evidently entranced him. 

‘* What is it, Tom ?” asked Don, stopping beside him. 

‘*You, Don?” said the other, without turning. ‘* What do you think 
of her for a renegade ?” 

He pointed to a woman who sat outlined against the dark upholstering 
of her chair, a faint glow from the wood fire playing amid the folds of her 
dress, her slender feet reflected 
in the polished tiles upon which 
they rested. 

‘*I've a notion to curse my 
old grandpere, dead and dusty as 
he is!” said Tom. ‘* The French 
Catholic should have been canon- 
ized for the grace she brought the 
family! See how the men take 
toher? Circe feeding her swine! 
She was stolen from the antique, 
Don. Diana incarcerate in Ve- 
nus !” 

‘» She is beautiful!” said Don, 
earnestly. 

‘‘ Beautiful? By Jove, I 
should say so!” gushed Tom. 
‘*She is as colorless as a Niphe- 
tos rose, save where the blue veins 
sleep in her temples and the red 
life revels in her lips. See how 
that woven wind caresses the 
curves of her form! Look how 
jealously those emeralds in her 
girdle guard the white treasures 
above. Isn’t she the personifica- 
tion of rest? I feel in her pres- 
ence as if I'd eaten lotus flowers, and could do nothing the rest of my life 
but lie at her feet and gaze into her eyes. Aren't they beautiful though ? 
Two pools that were spoken into existence to reflect the darkness of 
serene skies. She's the most devilishly tempting saint that—” 

‘*Come, Mr. Brently,” said Mrs. Henleigh, released from other guests, 
‘*you must meet my charming relative, Miss Claire.” 


Honore Claire had purposed only looking in upon her unknown rela- 
tives to gratify an irresistible curiosity, but so insistent had they been that 
her stay had lengthened to weeks, against the entreaties of her school- 
mate who impatiently awaited her visit in New York. She had been 
criticised by women, discussed by men, surfeited with attentions. She 
accepted all with a grace that bespoke accustomed homage. 
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‘*She was born to queen it!” snapped Tom to Don; and, since she 
had not favored his suit, he declared that he should dislike exceedingly to 
marry such a woman. ‘‘And_ then, she’s a French Catholic, you know,” 
said he, with all the vindictiveness of: his Puritan ancestor. 

The day before Honore’s departure, Tom had an imperative call, imag- 
nary or real, to Washington, and left with crisp ceremony. 

‘*Poor Tom!” sighed his mother, as she entertained Don until 
Honore should appear. ‘‘He has been smitten again and gone off in a 
huff, just as if women could love him whether or not. But he'll be all 
right in a few weeks. His escritoire is full to bursting with blue-bound 
letters, locks of hair and dried forget-me-nots !” 

Don's secret success made him very patient with the foibles of his 
iriend, and he defended him nobly against this charge of fickleness. 

‘‘To think of Honore’s leaving at five o'clock in the morning!” said 
\Irs. Henleigh. ‘‘ How any one could have gone wooing at that unbecom- 
ing hour is more than I can comprehend! Henleigh and I are too old for 
such unhealthy rising. Mr. Brently, can't you take Tom’s place just this 
once and see Honore off? Her maid, you know, accompanies her.” 

Don did not confide to Mrs. Henleigh that for a week past he had held 
no other intention. He said conventionally that he should be delighted 
to serve her; that at his age he thought it a fine privilege to see a sun- 
rise. He might have added that his past life seemed utter darkness since 
he had witnessed the sunrise of love. 


The train pulled out just as the sun lit the spars of frost upon the 
unprotected parts of the railway platform, bearing further North Honore 
Claire and a box of orchids upon whose waxen bosoms lay the unfading 
token of undying love. 

‘* You beauties!” said Honore, kissing the flawless gems of the brace- 
let. ‘* Diamonds are dewdrops preserved by magic for all time! Not 
even kisses can awaken them to dissolution! I fear I have more senti- 
ment for you than for the giver!” she smiled, shutting them out with her 
glove. She did not peevishly abuse the hour, but set about making her- 
self comfortable even in this rolling den of grumbling sleepiness. 

After a light breakfast, her table was cleared, and she drew a portfolio 
from her packing case, and dated a letter running thus: 

‘*MoTHER DEAR—my only other self—I turn now to you for the 
unburdening of my soul. 

‘‘T am leaving the Henleighs after a visit of several weeks. They are 
amiable and agreeable, as all people of wealth can well afford to be—as 
we might be, had my grandfather known the difference ’twixt creed and 
religion. I judge from his Christian example that the part of Christ not 
human was inhuman; though I forgive the Henleighs their inheritance, 
since my own is to prove more valuable. I am engaged to be married to 
a man of wealth who has the recommendation of being parentless. I 
shall have an establishment of my own while yet my blood runs quick 
enough for happiness; and you, darling, shall leave that cheerless bayou, 
where your life is as gray as the moss that drapes the trees. Your sacri- 
fice shall be remembered ; success has followed quickly the opportunity you 
strove so hard to give. Donald Brently is the name of your possible son-in- 
law. He is handsome and altogether respectable ; has a beautiful old home, 
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inherited, unencumbered save by an old maiden aunt, whose frail soul-casket 
seems awaiting that blow from time that shatters and alike sets free. Mr. 
Brently has a good head for business, they say. I regret that his fortune does 
not justify the devotion of his head to pleasure solely. He would be more 
desirable did he number his thousands by the hundreds instead of tens. 
Am I heartless, pretty mere? Ah well, marriage for money is but the 
exchange of one carnalism for another ; and, methinks, the seller sticks 
closer to her bargain than the buyer in most cases. I needs must be in a 
hurry to grasp power. A woman’s life is so short, only twenty years at 


best after the attainment of womanhood. She ceases then to live ; she 
endures and is endured. The poor then turn their eyes to heaven—a fine 
enough discovery for one perishing in the yoke of poverty and pain—but 
for those who dwell in jasper walls on earth, the hope of heaven holds its 
bitterness. It worries me that I only now remember having left my 
Spencer, Huxley, and Voltaire’s amusing allegory Candide, in the boat- 
house where I was reading the day before we parted. You would no more 
approach them than you would the coiled snake, but Dinah, who doesn’t 
read her titles clear, can be made to rescue them for me. No harm must 
befall these great voices of nature who believe in men and cast demi-gods 
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back upon the rubbish heap of the past. They bring with them no cru- 
sades, no inquisitions, no towering temples splitting wedge-like the mighty 
log of supposed truth. Their temples are only in the brains of men. 

‘* My fellow passengers are beginning to rise. How likea sledge ham- 
mer the ordinary man’s lower limb is! And how few people know the 
beautiful in dress! Only the Orientals—and the French, perhaps. I can 
not pardon ugliness. Am I to be condemned by that Artist of the 
pheasant’s breast, the humming-bird’s coat, that Eye that permits no 
unharmonious spot upon the butterfly’s wing? There are, undoubtedly, 
two creative forces in nature—the one for the good and beautiful, the 
other for the ugly and necessarily abhorrent. And to think that these 
antagonists are ever at strife in the making of every breathing creature ! 
The poet likes to think that good triumphs over bad at last, that beauty is 
eternal. Surely the other perishes as it falls, else in the end these 
forces join hands in deviltry. I love you, little Catholic mere. I forgive 
the inconsistencies of your superstition, for its beauties. By the spirit of 
Mirabeau, beauty is heaven! Then, only the poor and blind know hell. 
But I grow psychological. 

‘*T heard, when I passed through New Orleans, that Charles Defoe had 
become a wreck through me. Better one wreck than two, as would have 
been had I married him and suffered the loss of his fortune. A man too 
weak to stem a current is not the man for me.” 

How long this epistle might have become is uncertain, had not Honore 
felt that a human gaze was fastening itself upon her. It must have been 
the concentration of a powerful will that so commanded her. She raised 
her eyes to a berth ahead of her, between the curtains of which stood a 
Spanish-looking man. A rich dressing-gown hung gracefully about him, 
his slender, stockingless feet were thrust into gold-embroidered slippers. 
Beneath the crimson band of his smoking cap, the half rings of black hair 
clutched his temples. There was an instant of sinister triumph on his 
dark face as he caught her eye ; he turned, as if no longer interested, and 
slid toward the dressing-room. Greek had met Greek. Honore returned 
placidly to the sealing of her letter. This done, she threw herself among 
her pillows and gazed listlessly from the window. She could remain a 
‘‘robe pontificial” even under the eye of a juggler. She despised the 
democracy of railway travel too much to note her companions in misery. 
As they rolled smoothly over even places, she could not shut out the 
musical drawl of the Spaniard, as he explained to an inquisitive Yankee 
how he came aboard this particular train. He had grown tired of South- 
ern seas, and had sent his yacht home by its crew. He had done the 
Ponce de Leon and Tampa Bay hotels—they bored him with their eternal 
sameness. He had visited his s¢vo that was beirg wintered at St. 
Augustine, and was returning by way of common transit. ‘* Anything for 
variety, you know,” he said, smothering a yawn in his white hand. 

‘‘ How wealth seems to oppress some, and how some are oppressed for 
the want of it!” thought Honore. ‘* But it would take a council of 
Olympus to set finances straight, so Henry George and I need not fret 
ourselves,” and she dismissed the subject. 

It began to rain; the monotony of motion and scene soothed her to 
sleep. She did not dream that a blasé stranger was feasting himself 
unrestrainedly upon her. She did not dream that her name and address 
were already in his possession from her boxes. 
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As she was being rapturously welcomed in the great warm waiting- 
room of the railway station, she did not know that Antonio Zuniga was 
almost enjoying an emotion, for his valet had brought the intelligence that 
Miss Claire had been met by Colonel Dinsmore, his friend and fellow 
clubman. 


Upon a Southern bayou the world had cleanly risen from the dead. 
The throats of birds were full of song as lily buds of un- 
shed odor. They swelled, they blossomed, and gave 
their sweetness to a willing breeze! The trees, 
those stately dignitaries of the realm, stood newly 
’ robed to join the hymn in solemn monotone. The 
gabe gray moss from great water oaks slowly brushed 
; the vivid flower-strewn green, and there it 
swung, a funeral train between the two bridal 
feasts. Haw trees, bunchy little woodland 
brides, stood smiling with the thought of 
fruiting time, and those floral butterflies, the 
dogwood, were sipping sweets from that gay 
deceiver, the crabtree. Within these pre- 
cincts, chosen, as they seemed, for nature’s 
revels, a religious quiet lay upon ‘Sweet 
Briar,” the home of the French Catholic 
branch of the Henleigh family. Honore 
Claire had been home one month, and she, 
too, was preparing to give her old life for a 
‘new. She was not so happy as the birds 
and flowers, drunk with perfumed air and 
sunshine. She was serenely satisfied, asa 
general who has gained the day oblivious 
to the dead-strewn path o’er which he has 
passed. Life to such natures means 
™ doing, feeling, having ; life to such means 
possession, appropriation. 

On the floor of her boudoir, she knelt over a packing case from which 
she lifted the belongings of a trousseau. Her mother—a small creature 
with pale face and eyes that seemed looking toward eternity—sat by the 
window and nervously twisted the silken cord of the curtain. She eagerly 
watched the face of Honore, indifferent to the beautiful creations that so 
absorbed the child. ‘‘ How like her father!” she sighed in thought. ‘She 
sees nothing but the mark at which she aims. No wonder the arrow never 
errs. Poor Brently!” she involuntarily said aloud. 

‘*What, mother! Still thinking of him?” said Honore, shaking out 
the folds of lusterless silk that formed the wedding gown. 

‘© Oh, little mere! Isn't it holy in its beauty! To think that a maid 
can be a bride but once!” 

‘« Have you written to him, Honore, child ?” softly asked the mother. 

‘*Oh, mother, do not worry so over Mr. Brently. There are plenty of 
pretty girls in X-—,dying toconsole him. I returned his letters and trinkets 
yesterday, and I shall offer no apologies. If my actions must belong to 
the public, they alone shall explain my reasons! ‘Men have died from 
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time to time and worms have eaten them, but not for love!’ Bah! What 
a disgusting reflection! I had always supposed that worms were fond of 
dead men until the bard enlightened me,” she laughed, holding the bridal 
veil ‘twixt her and the light. 

‘© Ah, little mere, I see the world through this! The beautiful in all 
things shall be ours! We'll study art in Italy and nature in Switzerland, 
and breathe the atmosphere of beauty only! There is such magic in 
money !” 

‘‘There is magic, too, in love, Honore, dear!” timidly ventured her 
mother. 

‘*Love ? Oh, yes; love is the poetry of life, compelling certain 
environments for enjoyment. Now prose is acceptable at all times ; there- 
fore, love is a sometimes tyrant to be shunned. You know Antonio left his 
wife because she bored him with her love. What an uncompromising 
fool! The half of a rich man’s heart is the greatest plenty for comfort !” 
she said, letting the veil drop like a sudden snowfall over her, and survey- 
ing herself in the glass. 

‘Has the divorce been granted, Honore?” said her mother, turning 
away, 

‘*He shall tell us in person to-morrow !” was the careless reply. 

‘Tf I only knew something of his antecedents——” began Mrs. Claire, 
to be interrupted impatiently by Honore. 

‘*Mother, will you never learn that money is the only blood purifier ? 
With it any branch of our race may become gentlemen in three gener- 
ations ; without it a line of princes may become brutes in less time. 
Antonio is the third remove from an honest wine dealer. The grandsire 
furnished wine to men whose descendants are honored to have Antonio but 
taste. He is not only a gentleman but a cosmopolite, and life with him 
must needs be charming!” 

‘* But his children, Honore, his pretty little girls?” And she turned 
to find her mother in tears. 

‘* Now, mother, I want none of your Catholic nonsense. A divorced 
man is simply a man who refuses to be miserable. His wife and children 
are going to France to be educated. Heaven knows she needs it! 
Antonio is faultless, and I will not have him doubted!” she said, with a 
peculiar emphasis that sent the little woman further behind the curtains. 


Don Brently’s secret was too precious to share with another. He kept 
his thoughts for his own best company. Honore had proved a charming 
correspondent. Never gay, there was an evenness about her that one likes, 
as a sailor does good harbors. Don began his daily enumerations of her 
charms thus: ‘‘She is not hysterical like other women. When our horses 
run, she'll fold her hands and trust her life to me ; when our boat careens 
too far with the wave, she'll blanch but sit like a statue of faith! I can 
trust her anywhere, everywhere. She has the nerve and brain of a man, 
the dependent loveliness of woman, and the unspotted soul of a child! 
I am sorry she went to New York! I like to think of her in that pure 
solitude from which I found her. It is sweet to know that she is my dis- 
covery ; my bayou lily, my woodland symphony !” It seemed to him that 
his heart would burst with the spring. When he could restrain himself no 
longer, he slipped from his friends, boarded the train, bearing the burden 
of a sweet surprise to Honore. 
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At New Orleans, the delay seemed unpardonable. ‘‘I'll kill time 
because he hinders me!” he said, and strolled along Canal Street. He 
paused before a jeweler’s window, thinking how that great diamond cross 
would become the white breast of a certain French Catholic. A sudden 
slap on the shoulder brought him face to face with Charles Defoe, his old 
college chum. 

‘*You, Brently ?” he said delightedly. devilish glad to see you. 
How comes this good fortune ?” 

‘‘T’m doing the South for my business house,” said Brently, quickly, 
his conscience pardoning a lie that screened his sacred love. ‘+I was just 
on my way to the firm of Defoe & Co.” 

‘*And Defoe & Co. is on his way to dinner,” replied the other, merrily. 
‘*Come, we'll have it served in my apartments, and rehearse the times 
when I was Charles the Bold and you queer Don Quixote.” 

The restraint, begotten by Don’s ill-concealed surprise at Defoe’s dissi- 
pated appearance, soon melted beneath genial smiles, for Charles had 
always been the jolliest, best-natured fellow of the crew. 

They reached the hotel, chatting pleasantly; and, as they sat at dinner, 
their bosoms swelled to confidences under the affectionate recount of old 
times. 

‘* You were surprised to see me so, Don ? Oh, you needn't deny it. It 
was written on every feature. Well, Iam ‘a rollicking wreck.’ But I’m 
not altogether to blame.” 

‘‘Then who is, pray ?” somewhat impatiently asked Don; for he had 
little mercy on premeditated self-destruction. 

‘*You don’t know, Don, that I’m the outcome of a love affair—a 
promised wife, and a jilting,” said Defoe, trying to hide his pain behind a 
blunt, little laugh. 

‘* You, Charles ?” said Don, in astonishment. ‘* You? The winner of 
every race, the heartiest of us all? You gone to the dogs for a woman ? I 
can not credit it!” 

‘Tis true, old friend,” said Charles ; slowly, biting hard his moustache. 
‘She found the weak place in my armor and stabbed me; I can't get 
well—that’s all. Maybe some day—if I don’t go too far—maybe some 
day, I'll forget her. Until that time, I'll make myself forget. I can not 
live and carry with me the stifling load of remembrance !” 

The cords had tightened in his temples; he leaned forward and clutched 
the table edge. 

‘*You grieve me, Charles, you grieve me beyond expression,” said 
Don, covering his friend’s hand in sympathy. ‘* You must get out of this. 
Kill yourself for a jilt? Let the heartless jade go! She is unworthy 
your smallest thought!” and his nostrils quivered in indignation for his 
friend. 

‘« Worthy ?” said Charles, as if questioning his convictions. ‘* Worthy !” 
he said, abstractedly, fumbling in the inner pocket of his vest. As if in a 
trance, he drew out a small oblong case whose pearl-edged rim framed a 
woman's face. It was one of those paintings on ivory that so perfectly 
counterfeit life. 

‘‘T can not bear it often, Don, this agony it brings!” he said, huskily, 
gazing upon the picture as if on the dear and resurrected dead. 
‘* Again I hold her in my arms, her cheek to mine! Again I drink the 
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sweetness of her lips, look into her eyes as into promised heaven. O Don!” 
he cried, flinging the picture just beneath his hand, ‘‘look, and then ask 
is she worthy !” 

He dropped his head in his hands ; the table shook beneath his convul- 
sive sobs. 

Don sought the light for a better view of this marvelous face; he 
staggered, would have fallen, had not the window frame supported him. 
A deathly faintness came over him; he reeled, fell upon one knee ; the 
picture flew face upward at the feet of Charles Defoe, who started with 
the noise. 

‘What is it? What is it, Don ? he asked distractedly. 

‘« Nothing,” said Don, dog- 
wie gedly, as he rose, ‘‘except 
a your damnable wine !” 

‘‘Let’s to the 
fresh air, then,” -said 
Charles, hurriedly 
replacing the picture 

next his heart. 

prefer 
to goalone! ” 
said Don, 
fiercely, and 
banged the 


door behind him. The knell of friendship echoed through the room. 

Defoe sat petrified for a time. He rose and shook himself as a beast 
makes ready for prey. 

‘I've fathomed it at last,” he lowly growled ; ‘*’twas not my business 
failure, then, that came between. "Twas you, my handsome, gentlemanly 
friend. Curse you to hell, to /e//, I sav!” and he strode out to the bar- 
room for something stronger than wine. 


It bored Antonio Zuniga, this trip to a solitary plantation on the banks 
of a bayou. It was inconsiderate of Honore to have been born in such an 
out-of-the-way place, but he would see to it that she left never to return. 
The Mississippi river was a muddy nuisance, with its noisy boats and 
redolent negroes. He infinitely preferred his yacht. Everything in life 
had conspired to irritate him of late. That divorce that he, being a good 
Catholic, could not ask, had been delayed that his Protestant wife might 
plead desertion. Those pesty children, too, were nuisances. He had 
supplied them with money like a lord, and if they could not purchase 
happiness, they deserved to be miserable. He should bother no more 
with them. For his part, he liked peace and elegance and liberty. The 


eagle should be his crest, free and far-soaring. 
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At the village, he was met by Honore herself in a smart little trap of 
her own, and his luggage, including a valet, turned over to servants. 

‘‘Ah, you always bring me rest,” he said, and lay languidly back, let- 
ting her drive the three miles they must go. 

It was a study in the round, the swell of her bosom, the curve of her 
throat, the flexible strength of her arm. 

The room that awaited him was dainty, sweet-scented, and airy ; his 
dinner delicately served ; Honore faultless as her costume. He found his 
bed in almost prayerful mood ! 

It was drawing towards the close of the second day of his visit. 

‘‘ If we are to be married to-morrow, you must really endure banish- 
ment for a time,” said Honore, sweetly. ‘* My boxes are waiting, and I 
prefer directing the packing myself. Take mamma for a visit to Father 
Archer. The parish church is picturesque, and needs your golden blessing.” 
They were in the drawing-room that faced both the bayou and the avenue 
of oaks leading to the public road. 

‘*T could resist your commands but not your persuasions,” he said, 
obediently kissing her hand. 

‘* It pleases me to punctuate my love-making with gifts, where they are 
so richly deserved and becomingly worn,” and he kissed where he clasped 
a necklace. 

‘* Emeralds!” she said, admiring them from a mirror. ‘t How do you 
so divine my wishes ?” 

‘Our tastes are most congenial, Honore. They are pretty there. 
When God wants an idea of purity, he combines white and green. This 
white gauze you wear is greatly more effective for its shimmering lines of 
green. They would lend height and distinction to another woman ; they 
only point these qualities in you. You are remarkably beautiful, Honore. 
Kiss me!” 

She turned away, then back again and wound herself about him—one 
white arm encircling his perfumed neck, one white hand gleaming through 
his midnight curls, her bosoms like Devonensis roses palpitating with the 


birth of bloom! The sunset, sifting through the filmy curtain, blended 


their forms like spirit shapes of Eden. He smoothed the burnished ripples 
from her brow, and searched steadily the depths of her eyes for some hope 
that had therein drowned itself. 

‘*Do you love me, then, you sweet, seductive Sappho?” he asked, 
earnestly. 

She broke from him and threw herself face downward amid the embroid- 
ered flowers of the divan. 

‘* Love you ?” shesaid, laughingly. ‘* Why, who could help Joving one so 
entirely beautiful ?” and the triumph of seduction took the form of a child 
at play with passion. 

A groom announced the carriage while yet her laughter lingered. 
Zuniga stooped and kissed the white nape of her neck. 

‘* How I envy those little curls!” he said and joined her weary mother 
at the door. 

‘«Men are so tiresome !” yawned Honore, as she wound her arms about 
the restful pillow. 

‘’Tis strange, but they bore me more than anything in nature!” she 
thought drearily, and sent her eyes afar. 
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Her idle maid sat in a room above, contentedly awaiting her appearance. 
But packing cases hold no place in the soul’s excursions. She drifted far, 
so faraway! The coast of realism faded from her sight! She stood in 
beauty’s land, in heaven! So sank the day. 

The twilight seemed most darkly to enfold her; it grew more dense as 
nearer yet it came; it fell upon her with a mighty weight! Her face was 
tensely pressed into the smothery fullness of her pillow; her bosom rose 
and fell to burst itself ; the jeweled fingers clutched the purpling palms ; a 
shiver ran along her pinioned form, and all was still. 

Through flying clouds, some early stars looked down to see a madman 
busy at his work. He smoothed the bloody pillow, and laid her tenderly 
face upward where she died. He folded his arms, stepped back a pace 
and looked with satisfaction on her face. 

‘«T, too, have had a victory!” he grimly said. ‘‘Go send another man 
to hell by way of heaven, you strangled mother of vipers !” 

He left by the window through which he had seen the love-making of 
Antonio Zuniga. 

He took the footpath to the boat-house, jumped in a light bateau and 
left as he had come. A storm was rising, such as break in spring. The 
muddy bayou beat the craft on toward the mighty river. A fiery rent 
across the pall of sky revealed, erect within a plunging boat, a godlike man, 
before whose frenzied eye the form of reason quailed and hid herself: 
another, and the boat rode tenantless above the man at rest beneath the 
waves. 


Honore died of rupture of the heart— so said they all. 

‘For love of me, for very love of me,” moaned poor Zuniga by her 
new-made grave. 

‘* What has become of Don Brently?” queried a white-faced community. 

‘His father killed himself,” confessed the old aunt at herdeath. ‘‘ He 
must have left his madness to his son!” 


The bayou tightly holds the slimy truth. 
Mary Machen Sayre. 
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ANDREW JACKSON AND THE **LAND BANK.” 


AN ECHO OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


ENDING the last presidential election, when the growth of the 
Farmer's Alliance for a time threatened a complete overthrow of 
Democratic supremacy and the old order of things in the Southwest, all 
possible argument, founded upon both reason and authority, was adduced 
to hold the electorate in Democratic ranks. 

It was this desire that led the writer to investigate Tennessee's experi- 
ence with a ‘‘ Land Bank,” and to resurrect the opinion held by Andrew 
Jackson, concerning all such chimerical schemes. Research clearly proves 
that General Jackson's course in this matter was a fit earnest of what he 
afterwards accomplished in his fierce contest with the United States Bank 
at Washington. 

Jackson’s name being yet a name to conjure with in Tennessee, and, 
indeed, wherever the word ‘‘ Democrat” means what it does to us, the 
motive of the research into his opinions is apparent. What was this 
opinion is gathered from old legislative documents and journals in the State 
Library at Nashville. 

The financial condition of the country at that time is shown forth in 
Colonel Benton's statement that there was ‘*no employment for industry ; 
no demand for labor; no sale for the product of the farm ; no sound of 
the hammer but that of the auctioneer knocking down property. Stop 
laws, property laws, replevin laws, stay laws, loan-office laws, the inter- 
vention of legislator between creditor and debtor—this was the business 
of legislation in three-fourths of the States of the Union.” See his 
‘Thirty Years’ View.” Such was the suffering in Tennessee that, on May 
20, 1820, Governor McMinn by proclamation convened the Thirteenth 
General Assembly to meet in extraordinary session at Murfreesboro, then 
the capital, on June 26, 1820. In that General Assembly, James K. 
Polk was chief clerk of the Senate. 

Governor McMinn speaks of the prevailing distress in strong terms in 
his message to the Assembly. The relief he advocated consisted of 
‘* Property Laws,” ‘‘Stay Laws” and ‘‘ Loan Office Laws.” The ‘: Stay 
Law,” of course, directed **stay” of the execution on a judgment. The 
‘* Property Law” would provide that property and not money should be 
taken to satisfy the execution levied upon it. The governor advised a 
rather elaborate system. Three arbitrators were to value the property 
levied upon. Then it, or enough of it to pay the execution, was to be 
offered the creditor by the debtor at two-thirds of its value. If refused 
by the creditor, the debtor could have it sold under the execution, provided 
it brought two-thirds its rated value in ‘*Current Bank Notes.” If the 
creditor would not take those notes on his execution, further proceedings 
were to be ‘‘stayed” for two years upon the execution of bond with secu- 
rity by the debtor, to secure the creditor against loss. 

But the governor's pet project was the ** Loan Office.” He naively sug- 
gests further inflation of the currency by issuance of paper money, 
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while conceding that the banks still have in circulation as much of their 
paper as their metallic capital can support. (Senate Journal, pages 10-11.) 
Then proceeding to elaborate his idea of a ‘‘ Land Bank,” the governor says : 
‘‘Foreign bank paper has been almost entirely withdrawn, and it is ob- 
viously true that the quantity now in use is wholly insufficient to answer the 
most pressing demand. In absence of a sufficient circulating medium, and 
at a time when the public credit of the State is supported not only by the 
ordinary sources of revenue, but by the solid basis of large and valuable 
real estate, this common fund might by possibility be made to contribute 
largely to the convenience of the people without any diminution of the 
capital itself. Treasury certificates, circulated upon the faith of a public 
responsibility, and resting for their final redemption on the sale of land 
within the Hiwassee districts, as well as upon the ordinary revenue of the 
State, would carry in themselves so sure a pledge of intrinsic value as to 
command the confidence of public opinion. . . . These Treasury 
notes could be put into circulation through the agency of the ‘Loan 
Office’ fixed at the seat of Government.” 

He further explains that ‘‘ The object of Government in the use of such 
an institution would not be to make a direct profit on its capital, and 
therefore, the rate of interest fixed on making loans should be fixed from 
two and one-half to five per centum, or very little above what would be 
necessary to meet the incidental expense in the management of the insti- 
tution itself.” 

According to the old and better procedure, the various portions of the 
governor's messages were referred to various joint select committees of 
the two houses. The joint committee to which was referred so much of 
the message as related to the financial condition of the country, reported 
on Wednesday, the 28th: first, that a ‘‘Stay Law” was inexpedient ; 
second, that a ‘Property Law” was also inexpedient (Senate Journal, 
page 22; House Journal, page 24). 

Nothing else but the ‘‘ Loan Office” now remained. The governor 
had, in his message, spoken of the existence of the opposition to his 
financial measures on the part of men who doubted their feasibility, and 
petitions and protests from various portions of the State show he was 
correct in his forecast. 

On July 4th, Mr. Felix Grundy, of the Joint Select Committee, 
reported to the House ‘‘A bill to establish loan offices in the State of 
Tennessee,” and the bill passed first reading. To follow the bill through 
its various stages—its amendments, the conferences thereon—would be too 
tedious. Suffice it to say that on its second reading it was referred to a 
joint select committee chosen for the purpose, who amended it in some 
respects, and changed the title to read: ‘‘A bill to establish a bank in the 
State of Tennessee.” 

Mr. Grundy, it will be remembered, was President Van Buren’s 
attorney-general from 1838 to 1840. 

The bill became a law on July 21st. The journals show that Mr. 
Grundy was its special champion throughout. He introduced it from the 
joint committee at first; he was chairman of the House committee of 
reference, and he was on all committees of conference and looked after all 


amendments. 
The following are some of the objections to its passage which were 
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entered on the Journals. Representative David, of Campbell county, 
entered his dissent as follows: First, because he thought the kind of 
money to be issued prohibited by the Constitution of the United States. 
Second, because the bank bills were in effect made legal tender. Third, 
because the effect of the bill was calculated to take one man’s property to 
pay another man’s debt. Fourth, because ‘‘I believe all paper institu- 
tions demoralizing and ruinous.” Fifth, because, in the event of the 
failure of the plan, ‘‘a ruinous and oppressive taxation upon the inde- 
pendent agriculturists of the State must inevitably ensue.” 

Representative Miller, of Knox, in an unanswerable protest, annihilated 
the bill. He concluded: ** The people asked you for a fish and you gave 
them a serpent.” 

But one protest—from citizens of Davidson county, Nashville—rings 
out above all others. Even after the lapse of seventy years, it echoes like 
the blast of a trumpet. We do not need to be told that its inspiration 
was Andrew Jackson, who was one of its signers. ‘For the purpose of 
exhibiting to your honorable bodies the high and awful responsibility 
imposed upon you on this occasion, the undersigned take the liberty of 
soliciting your attention to the oath you have taken as the legislative agents 
of the State.” Then the oath is set out: ‘‘And when your honorable 
bodies deliberately reflect upon the solemnity of this oath, and compare 
the details of the above bill with the obligations herein imposed, the 
undersigned can not persuade themselves that you can possibly assent to 
its passage.” Senators Huntsman and Wallace were so aggrieved at 
General Jackson’s conduct that on the Journal they entered their protest : 
‘That one of the distinguished characters, who appeared to have been 
zealous in producing the above memorial, but a few days since, at the seat 
of Government, and in the presence of some members of the Legislature, 
in the most indecorous manner, stated that any member who voted for it 
would perjure himself, and that twelve honest jurymen would convict 
those who did vote for the measure of perjury.” They thought General 
Jackson’s conduct and words ‘‘an unwarrantable attack upon the dignity 
of the Senate.” (Journal, page 89).° 

Evidently the future President conducted his attack on the Bank Bill in 
the true Jacksonian manner. 

This act, and an act supplemental to it which was passed three days 
later, embodied all the wild schemes of the governor’s message. The Leg- 
islature organized the bank by electing the president and directors. The 
principal ‘‘ Loan Office” was at Nashville. Branch offices were established 
in each county. The capital stock was one million dollars. The security 
for the circulation was the land referred to in the message. The amount 
to be loaned in each county was to be pro-rated upon the State tax of 18109. 
By its fourteenth section a two years’ stay was made compulsory, unless 
the plaintiff endorsed on the execution that he would receive the notes of 
the bank in payment. Of course the failure of the bank was a foregone 
conclusion, although in his message to the Fourteenth General Assembly, 
Governor McMinn attempts to conceal his knowledge of the fact that it 
was a failure. 

‘’Tis true,” he says, ‘‘that the paper of the Bank does, in common 
with the paper of every other bank in the Western States, hold an esti- 
mated value below the standard of gold and silver, or the papers of banks 
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in Western cities.” And again he calls for the enactment of a ‘‘ Property 
Law” to compel the creditor to accept property and not money on his 
debt. This was on September 17, 1821, and was his last message. 
In a few days, Governor William Carroll was inaugurated ; and in his mes- 
sage of October Ist, to the same Legislature, he sweeps all such 
schemes to one side, after reviewing them one by one. 

He says: ‘‘It has been intimated by some that the emission of paper 
money, corresponding in amount with the wants of the people, would be 
sound policy in the present emergency. The evil consequences resulting 
from a measure of this kind are too numerous to attempt to mention 
them.” 

Even before Governor Carroll had acted in this connection, it is of inter- 
est to note that the ‘‘Stay Law” of 1819, and the similar enactment in the 
‘‘Loan Office” law, establishing the Bank of 1820, and providing that no 
execution should be issued upon any judgment unless the creditor would 
endorse on the execution a direction to the sheriff to receive bills of the 
bank in payment, met an adverse fate at the hands of the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee. The Court, at its May term, 1821, decided that this provision 
contravened both the State and Federal Constitutions ; that it impaired the 
obligation of contract ; made something other than gold and silver a legal 
tender ; and also violated the section of the Tennessee Bill of Rights, 
taken from Magna Charta, guaranteeing that every man should have justice 
done him ‘‘without sale, denial or delay.” (Townsend vs. Townsend. 
See Peck’s Report, pages I-17.) 

This opinion contains an exhaustive review of the fiat-money expedients 
of Colonial and Revolutionary days, and is exceedingly interesting. 

The Tennessee Land Bank closed its fruitless life in the gloom of 
Cashier Parrish's defalcation. The borrower had paid from twelve to 
twenty-five per cent.,instead of two and one-half to five per cent. so confi- 
dently predicted by Governor McMinn. And this ended Tennessee's 
experiment with a Land Bank, an experiment so lacking in fruitful results 
that one is amazed to find so-called financiers advocating at this day a 
return to a system tried with the self-same results in so many different 
quarters of the country during that financial stress. And herein was ‘‘Old 


Hickory’s” business sagacity shown forth. 
Flournoy Rivers. 
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AT THE GOLDEN DOOR. 
ELL, Hiram,” said Mrs. Dodd, in a very emphatic manner, ‘‘if you 
don’t divert Martha’s mind in some way, there is no telling what 
will happen; and if something does happen, Hiram,” she continued still 
more emphatically, ‘‘mind now, I say, if something does happen, you just 
remember I told you so.” 

Mrs. Dodd and her brother, Hiram Wilson, stood outside the fence 
surrounding the home of the latter. A tall syringa bush that grew by the 
gate completely hid them from the view of any one in the house. 

When Mrs. Dodd had finished her remarks, Mr. Wilson gave some 
kind of an inarticulate murmur that might have been intended to express 
anything, it was so indefinite in its character. Mrs. Dodd felt a sense of 
injury done her, because her words were not more effective. Drawing 
herself up in a dignified way, she resumed : 

‘¢T don’t think you are a hardened man, Hiram; I believe you have 
feelings, though you hide them. I know I am nobody but your own sister 
who has constantly had your welfare at heart, though you may not always 
have felt so. I have no desire to interfere in your affairs, but it isn’t pleas- 
ant to hear so much about somebody who was born my brother and his 
wife who naturally is no blood relation, but who, of course, I take an 
interest in, and—and 

‘« For pity’s sake, Maria,” broke in Hiram, rather crossly, ‘‘ can't you 
say right out what you want to say and not take all day about it ?” 

Mrs. Dodd immediately forgot her dignity in her wrath at having been 
spoken to with contumely. 

‘‘T can tell you one thing mighty quick, Hiram Wilson,” said she, ‘‘ and 
that is, that you are not cutting a pretty figure in this community az present. 
Folks say your wife is grieving herself to death and you not taking notice 
of it. It’s goneso far, that Sister Blake spoke to Brother Deweese yester- 
day about making the state of Martha’s health a subject of special prayer 
at the prayer-meeting. How do you think that sounds? And you have 
not even had a doctor to advise her to take a tonic or nothing. And Mrs. 
Green told me only to-day that Dr. Bays said folks didn't always die from 
grieving, but lost their wits and went to lunatic asylums. And if you have 
death and insanity come into your family, Hiram Wilson, you can't lay it 
on me, for I’ve done my duty as a sister in warning you.” 

Mrs. Dodd had no reason to complain this time of her words not being 
effective. Over Hiram’s usually impassive face came an expression of the 
greatest consternation. 

‘*You don’t mean, Maria, that things have gone as far as that, do you?” . 

‘““Yes, I do, Hiram. Folks say Martha has grieved about Tommy 
having run away and never being heard from, till she is losing her health, 
and maybe her mind.” 

Hiram looked cautiously around to see that there was no one to over- 
hear him, and then he said : 

‘« He has been heard from, Maria. He wrote two letters to his mother 
since he went away.” 
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‘«Why, Hiram Wilson! You don’t:-mean it! And what did he say ? 
Seems to me you and Martha kept it mighty quiet.” 

‘‘Martha don’t know he wrote, and you must keep it a secret.” 

‘Do you mean to tell me that you never let that poor soul know her 
boy wrote to her? It’s just like a man,” she exclaimed vehemently. 
«* Anybody would know from your behavior, Hiram, that you had never 
been a mother. 

This latter fact was one that was not worth while to dispute, so her 
brother passed it over, and only replied apologetically : 

‘*Don't be too hard on me, Maria. Let me tell you about the letters. 
You know how Tommy left without asking anybody’s leave, and I felt 
mighty sore over it. About three weeks after he had gone, I got a letter 
from him out of the post-office, written to his mother. I was so angry when 
I saw it that I tore it up. I was sorry enough after the thing was done ; 
but it was too late then, so I never mentioned it to Martha. I was afraid 
to, you see. Well, about a year ago, or nearly that time, another letter 
came. I put it in my inside pocket to bring home, and somehow I lost it 
before I got here. I always thought I must have dropped it in the branch 
when I crossed and it just floated off. Any way, I never could find it nor 
hear anything of it.” 

‘¢ And you never told her about that one, either ?” 

‘«Why, Maria, you know it would only have made her feel worse to 
know he had written and not to know what he said. You see, I never 
opened either letter.” 

There was a momentary silence between the two, till Hiram spoke 
again: 

‘Tf folks are talking the way you say they are, Maria, I wish you 
would advise me what to do.” 

‘«T'll tell you what you had better do. Mrs. Green and I were talking 
it over this afternoon. You just take Martha up to Chicago to the World’s 
Fair. The trip will cheer her up and give her something to think about.” 

‘*You must be out of your head to propose such a thing!” replied 
Mr. Wilson, hastily. ‘‘It is as much as a man’s life is worth to go to 
Chicago. Why, the town is overrun with pickpockets and thieves, not to 
speak of the sharpers and confidence men ; beside the boarding house peo- 
ple and storekeepers making money by cheating strangers out of their eye- 
teeth.” 

‘*Pshaw! I don’t believe a word of it!” Mrs. Dodd answered, 
promptly. ‘‘ There is always plenty of talk a-going without any truth in 
it. ’Lijah Ball from over at Centreville, has been to Chicago and came 
back safe enough, and nobody ever accused him of being wise as Solomon. 
And his wife went with him, and nothing happened to her either. And if 
you can find a woman anywhere with less wit than she has, I'd like to 
have her pointed out. Anybody with common sense and a little judgment 
can go to the Fair, I reckon, in perfect safety. I only wish I had the 
chance, but you know how close-fisted William Dodd is, and there’s no 
use asking him to go, now that he has daughter Mary's wedding outfit to 
buy this fall. I suppose I'll never hear the last of that—just as though it 
was my fault she was going to be married!” 

‘‘But, Maria, do you suppose Martha would go?” said Hiram, un- 
easily. 
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‘« There is no better way to find out than by asking her. Most women 
don’t need urging if they have a chance to take atrip. And I want to 
give you one parting word, Hiram, for I must go on home now, for Wil- 
liam will be as cross as two sticks if supper is late. If you take Martha 
away and something does happen afterwards, folks can’t say you did not 
do anything to get her mind off her troubles. But if you don’t take her 
or exert yourself in some way, they'll say just what they been saying 
all along, that you are too stingy to spend money for your poor suffer- 
ing wife.” And with this shot, Mrs. Dodd told her brother good night and 
went home, leaving him in no enviable frame of mind. 

He went in the house and found Martha waiting supperfor him. They 
ate in silence, though there was nothing unusual inthat. But this evening 
Hiram saw things in a new light. He watched his wife, attentive to his 
wants, yet too preoccupied to notice him particularly. He saw her pale 
face, once so rounded and rosy. The dark circles about her hollow eyes, 
telling of tears and sleepless nights; the slight tremulousness of her 
hands ; the downward sorrowful curve of her lips; the little unconscious 
sigh that now and then came fluttering with her breath. He had seen 
these things before, but without attaching much importance to them, think- 
ing she would get over worrying bye and bye, or the boy would come 
home when he was tired sulking ; and then everything would be all right. 
But his sister’s words had set him thinking——- So Martha had looked 
so bad that the whole neighborhood had been talking about her, had they ? 
And even the minister had been asked to pray for her! He was so much 
disturbed that after supper he went out in the yard and walked about, too 
restless to sit still and read his paper. When it was dusk, he sat down on 
the steps of the veranda and was still there when his wife came out and 
passed him. 

‘« Where are you going, Martha ?” he asked. 

‘*No where, Hiram, only down the road for a little walk,” she replied, 
in her soft, low voice. And as the man watched her go out of the gate to 
be swallowed up in the darkness, he knew in his heart she had gone away 
to be alone that she might mourn over her lost boy. ; 

How much was he to blame for her sorrow? The lad had been willful 
and rebellious, but not bad, and perhaps he had been too hard on him. 
But how much it had hurt him to have the boy leave in the way he had, 
no one but himself knew. It had embittered and soured him, and made 
him more taciturn than ever. 

He sat a long time waiting for his wife, but she did not return. Finally 
he rose, with a deep sigh, and went in to bed. After a while she came in 
the room quietly, and sat down in the rocking chair by the window. He 
lay and watched her for a long time and then he fell asleep. He wakened 
by and by with a startled feeling as though he had slept for a long time, 
and he saw her still sitting in the same position by the open window. 

‘‘Martha!” he called, ‘‘ why don’t you come to bed ?” 

‘* Yes, Hiram, I am coming” she said, but without moving till he spoke 
the second time. Then she rose and came to bed. But she did not sleep, 
for now and then he heard her sigh, as he himself lay with wide open 
eyes. The old clock sounded like a funeral knell, as it solemnly told off 
the hours. Memories of other days came back to him. He thought how 
Martha looked when he married her. How pretty she was! And as 
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merry and light-hearted asa girl could be! How he had liked to hear her 
Iaugh in those days! It startled him to think how long it had been since 
he had known her to laugh. 

And how happy she had been over her baby. He had been proud of 
the boy, too, but it was not his way to show it. Then he heard her sigh 
once more and the sound pierced his heart like a knife. He would have 
given anything he possessed in the world to have laid his hand on 
hers, and to have been able to say something comforting to her. 

But to the woman, a sleepless night was not new. She took them all 
quietly and resignedly as she did every trouble of her life. She was too 
simple-hearted to analyze her feelings, but she was conscious of a perpet- 
ual heartache that never left her. Even in her broken sleep she did not 
lose this sharp sense of loss. It was always the same. Once she had 
known something of the wild exultation that comes from loving, but it 
was so long ago, she had almost forgotten it. It had been like the exqui- 
site rose flush of the early dawn that fades at its birth. 

But maternity had been heaven to her. The touch of her baby’s hand, 
the sound of his voice, had thrilled her with exquisite bliss. Often in the 
night time she would lay her head on the side of his cradle just to listen to 
him breathe. If she had been away from him for a little time, even the 
sound of his fretful crying came like music to her, while to feel his head 
against her breast, or the warmth of his soft, rounded body on her arm, 
awakened a yearning tenderness within her heart that was almost unbear- 
able. 

This intense love had grown and strengthened with every year of the 
boy's life. He was her heart embodied. He was the very life of her soul. 
When he went away the sun went out. There was nothing to live for. 
There was only left a dreary, monotonous round of duties to be gone 
through with in the best manner possible. It had been over three years 
since he had left home. He was seventeen then. She had watched him 
growing up with that regretful joy that a mother feels over her boy. Joy 
to see his increasing manliness and strength, regret that she has forever 
lost her baby. 

He would soon be twenty-one—if he were alive. Oh, God! Could 
it be possible that somewhere on this earth his grave had been dug, and 
that the clods lay over his face? She could not dwell on this thought for 
a moment. It maddened her. Sometimes it flashed upon her in the dead 
of night, and she wanted to shriek out a denial of the dreadful thing. 

But during the past year a worse fear had come upon her than even 
that of hisdeath. Suppose the boy had forever lost his innocence and had 
become like the wicked people of whom she sometimes read in the news- 
papers. Her heart would grow cold within her when she thought of it. 

‘* Lord,” she used to pray, ‘‘let him be sick, suffering, or even dead, 
so you keep him from being bad !” 

This very night, as she sat by the open window looking out into the 
soft stillness, she had been thinking how he used to kneel down at her 
side and pray: 

‘« Please, God, make Tommy grow up a good man.” 

There was a sweet-briar rose growing by the window, and the scent 
of it always brought back the recollection of her little boy kneeling in his 
white nightgown, with his face upturned to her, and his dimpled hands 
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clasped. Surely, God had heard that prayer, and was keeping Tommy 
good. He would not be God, otherwise. 


When her husband proposed going to Chicago, she acquiesced indiffer- 
ently. If he wanted to take the trip, she was quite willing. It was a 
matter of indifference either way. She made her preparations quietly, as 
she would have done anything her husband asked her to do. But the 
morning of their departure Mrs. Dodd called her out on the back veranda. 

‘‘Tll be careful and keep your vines trained up for you while you are 
gone, Martha,” said the sister-in-law, twining a tendril round the wire 
support. She spoke loud enough for Hiram, who was near the dining- 
window, to hear her words. Then she stepped close to Mrs. Wilson and 
said, in an undertone: 

‘¢Cheer up, Martha, for who knows but that you will hear something of 
Tommy up in Chicago? You see there'll be folks there from everywhere, 
and nobody knows what will happen.” 

Mrs. Wilson turned pale and leaned against the wall for a minute. 

‘*Now, Martha, don’t be weak,” whispered Mrs. Dodd, briskly. ‘‘ Re- 
member what I say, and above all, don't let on to Hiram. He'll only 
discourage you. You know how men are.” 

Mr. Wilson marveled at the change the journey,was producing in 
his wife. He noted the color coming to her cheek and the light to her eye, 
and congratulated himself on having taken his sister's advice. They 
reached Chicago without accident, though Mr. Wilson’s continued anxiety 
to see after the safety of his baggage brought him into great disfavor with 
autocratic railroad men. And his determination to cling to his trunk- 
check till he actually had his hands on the article indicated, nearly brought 
on hostilities with an omnibus driver. He had the address of the 
boarding-house where ’Lijah Ball and his wife had sojourned in safety, and 
also a written paper of instructions how to reach that haven of rest. So 
they found their way without much difficulty, although Hiram’s mind was 
in a state of great perturbation, till his wife, the trunk and himself were 
shut up in their own room. 

It would be impossible to describe the effect of the World’s Fair on 
these two simple-hearted country people. This dream city, this place of 
enchantment, with its parterres of flowers, its flashing waters, its wealth 
of foliage, from the midst of which rises the beautiful shining edifices of 
the magical city. 

‘‘T declare, Hiram, it almost seems wicked to have such a lovely place 
on this sinful earth,” said his wife, as they stood on a bridge looking at the 
fountain. ‘‘ Seems like people were trying to copy heaven.” 

But after the first hour of bewildered astonishment, the mother turned 
her eyes and attention toward the people about them. Had any one in 
that vast multitude seen her boy, her Tommy? How eagerly her heart 
and her eyes interrogated the passers-by, though her lips, perforce, were 
dumb. Now and then her heart ‘‘came in her throat,” as she saw at a 
distance some lad that looked like her boy. But the resemblance vanished 
when they were once near him. 

‘* Beside,” she would tell herself, ‘‘Tommy has grown since I saw 
him. He is a man, now.” 

Late that afternoon her husband left her a little while and went to 
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look at some machinery he wished to see. He had found her a seat in 
the rotunda of the Administration building, and told her to sit quietly till 
he returned. He had been gone but a very short time, when he came 
back in quite a state of excitement. 

‘*Martha!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I came across Jim Palmer and his wife 
just now ; run against them just as as accidental as could be! Met them 
coming out of the Golden Door, as I was going in. They are waiting for 


us there now.” 
‘‘The Golden Door, Hiram, where is that?” she asked, rising to go 


with her husband. 

‘It's the entrance of the Transportation building,” replied Hiram, 
walking briskly along. She repeated the words in her mind—‘‘Golden 
Door’—and liked the sound of them. They seemed like words that be- 
longed to the heavenly New Jerusalem and they brought with them an 
association of joyful meetings with loved ones, never to part again. Her 
heart rose with a strange new sense of joy that shone out of her face and 
transfigured it. ‘* You are looking mighty well these days, Martha,” said 
Hiram, kindly. Then a flush came to her face, dyeing it pink to the roots 
of her hair. Why! could it be possible Hiram noticed how she looked ? 

They came to the Transportation building, beautiful in contrast with 
the other edifices, with its rich coloring and its golden portal. Martha 
looked at the latter with the same sense of secret, glad exultation she had 
felt at the mention of its name. Would some great happiness come 
through that door to her? The friends spoke of her improved appearance 
and attributed it to the change of environment, and she smiled and said 
nothing. 

And above all the noise of the multitude was that new song in her 
heart. And there was a gladness about her, as though some Shining Pres- 
ence walked with her and overshadowed her with radiance. What was 


it? Was it a promise ? 


But the days passed, and nothing special occurred. The new happi- 
ness vanished, like the passing of the angel's wing, The hope of hearing 
of Tommy grew dim. The sight-seeing became more and more tiresome. 
The going about to look at things that did not interest her was insupport- 
ably distasteful. Spectacles can not amuse a sick heart. 

It was the night of their fifth day in Chicago, and Mr. Wilson was 
sound asleep after the fatigues of the day, when he was awakened by the 
sound of his wife crying aloud. He started up in bed. An electric light 
outside showed all the objects in the room. He saw her sitting on the floor 
with her arms on a chair, and her face on her arms, and she was shaking 
with sobs. Her husband hastened to her and laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

‘*Martha, what is the matter :” he asked. 

She lifted her face, wan with sorrow, and said in a most despairing 
tone: 

‘‘T want to go home, Hiram; this is no place for me.” 

‘* Well, you shall go in the morning if you want to; don't cry that 
way.” And he smoothed her hair away from her face. 

‘‘Hiram,” she said, ‘‘I’ll never see Tommy any more; he’s dead. Oh, 
my poor boy!” And then she fell to weeping again most bitterly. 
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‘Listen, Martha,” said her husband, and he told her of the letters 
that had come from Tommy. She heard him quietly, till he was done 
speaking. Then looking him full in the face, she said: ‘‘ Hiram Wilson, 
I'll never forgive you unless my boy comes back. You changed me from 
a gay, light-hearted girl to a serious woman. But I was happy in my 
child and I forgave your coldness and indifference, or rather I didn’t care 
for them. But you were hard on my boy and you drove him from home, 
and you have not tried to find him. I can never forget the way you have 
done.” 

Her ‘eyes were dry now, and she was quite calm. She rose and lay 
down upon the bed, nor did she speak to him again. 

The next morning Mr. Wilson found that their train did not leave till 
late in the afternoon. Going back to their room, he found his wife sitting 
listlessly, with folded hands lying in her lap. He told her of the time 
the train left and then added that he had promised yesterday to meet the 
Palmers this morning in the World's Fair grounds, and that he thought 
they had better keep the engagement. ‘‘It would be more neighborly for 
us to tell them we are going home,” he added. In his heart he felt the 
impossibility of seeing her sit in that apathetic manner through the long 
hours of waiting. She assented mechanically to his proposition. When 
they had reached the grounds, he found they were too early for the 
appointment, and so they strolled aimlessly about, too miserable to care 
where they went. They were passing one of the buildings, when a lady 
came down the steps, leading a boy by the hand. The little lad had golden 
hair that fell in shining waves about his shoulders. Mrs. Wilson stopped at 
sight of him and, putting out her hand, she softly smoothed his glisten- 
ing curls. 

“*Once I had a little boy with hair like this,” she said to the happy 
mother, speaking with quivering lips. 

‘*Oh! Did he die ?” asked the other woman, sympathetically. 

‘*No, he didn’t die, I lost him,” replied the bereaved mother. Then 
she walked hastily away. There was a bench but a few steps distant, 
and she sat down upon it quickly. When her husband came up to her, 
she was sitting with closed eyes, and on her face was a look that frightened 
him. 

‘«Are you sick, Martha ?” he asked anxiously. 

‘* No,” said she, in a half whisper. Opening her eyes and fixing them 
despairingly on his face, she said, ‘‘ Hiram, my heart is broken,” then 
leaned her head against the back of the seat. He had only one 
thought in his mind, that of getting her quickly to Mrs. Palmer. It was. 
still too early for the meeting at the Transportation building, but he had 
a hope that the Palmers might be there, at any rate. Calling a guide to 
bring a wheeled chair, he placed his wife in it tenderly, and they started 
for the rendezvous. Silently they passed along, she unheeding anything, 
with face almost like the face of a dead woman, it was so white and still. 
When they reached the Golden Door, Hiram told the guide to wait till he 
went inside to find his friends, and then he hurried away. She sat so still 
that the guide looked into her face apprehensively. It seemed as though 
she scarcely breathed. 

A group of young men, clothed in blue and brass buttons of 
railway uniforms, walked out through the portal, gaily laughing and talking. 
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She started at the sound and raised her head. They came close to the 
chair, and one of them, the youngest of the party, stopped a moment to 
take off his hat and push his hair away from his forehead. He had a pleas- 
ant, sunburnt face, with clear, brown eyes and a well-moulded, resolute 
chin. Mrs. Wilson leaned forward eagerly, and then his eyes met hers. 
There was a simultaneous cry ! 

‘* Tommy !” 

Mother !” 

And then she was sobbing on his shoulder. 


Half an hour later Mr. Wilson found them sitting on a bench near the 
fountain. They had sent away the chair and had been sitting with clasped 
hands, telling each other all that had happened during the cruel separation. 
The husband had been running about, almost wild with anxiety. What 
had become of his wife? And now he saw her talking animatedly with a 
stranger. What did it mean? The mother rose when she saw him and 


came toward him with a luminous face. 
‘‘The lost is found, Hiram,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ but he isn’t a prodigal 


son. He has worked hard and been a good boy.” 

Mr. Wilson stood still, stretching his hands out to his son, while the 
big tears ran down his face. His wife looked at him and she felt her 
heart soften toward him. She laid her hand on his with a gentle touch, 
while she said : 

‘‘Everything is all right between you and Tommy.” And the boy 
caught his father’s hands in his, as he exclaimed heartily: 

‘Oh, yes, father, everything is all right between us.” 


But Hiram could not say a word. 
Angele Crippen. 


BELONGINGS. 


NTO the rose its scent and bloom, 
Meek sweetness unto the dove; 

Unto the eve stars that illume, 

Unto the heart its love. 


Unto the heart its love, dear heart, 
Forever and ever more : 

What were the heart from its love apart 
But a ship without a shore? 


William Francts Barnard.. 
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‘Vastly fine! A good jest truly,’’ said Don 
‘Quixote, ‘‘that books printed with the license of 
kings and the approbation of the examiners, 
should be all lies, and at thesame time appear so 
much like truth!” 

Vast boon as the art of printing has 
been to mankind, we may yet question 
if with the blessing there has not been 
mixed something of evil. There is some 
reason to fear that to the intellectual 
stimulus it first imparted, and which so 
rapidly and widely extended the domain 
of knowledge, there has succeeded, as also 
one of its consequences, an intellectual 
bewilderment which may much impair 
the value of that knowledge. The 
results already achieved in material 
science may be as permanent as they 
have been stupendous; the victories of 
the future in that regard may be greater 
even than those of the past. But what 
will avail, we may ask, the best efforts of 
the most honest and sagacious inquirers 
in other regions of thought, in the moral 
and social sciences at any rate, if the 
muititude of provisions increase beyond 
any possibility of reducing them to a 
code? Already the lavish profusion 
with which information and suggestion 
are offered tends to cruelly contuse the 
average intelligence; the perceptions of 
the masses are perturbed by what seems 
conflicting evidence, and men’s minds 
may reach a stage of perplexity in which 
the faculty of discrimination will become 
paralyzed or lost. When invited to con- 
sume and assimilate so vast a quantity of 
intellectual food, is there not danger lest- 
humanity, sooner or later, may suffer 
from a general condition of mental indi- 

gestion ? 

Buckle, 


indeed, apprehended this 


long since in respect even of the phys- 
ical sciences, 
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‘*We are in that predicament,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ that our facts have outstripped 
our knowledge, and are encumbering 
its march. The publications of our 
scientific insitutions and of our scien- 
tific authors overflow with minute 
and countless details which perplex the 
judgment and which no memory can 
retain. In vain do we demand that 
they be generalized and reduced to 
order. Instead of that the heap con- 
tinues to swell. We want ideas and we 
get more facts. We hear constantly of 
what nature is doing, but we rarely hear 
of what man is thinking. Owing to the 
indefatigable industry of this and the 
preceding century, we are in possession 
of a huge and incoherent mass of obser- 
vations, which have been stored up with 
great care, but which, until they are 
connected by some presiding idea, will 
be utterly useless.” 

Buckle is no longer regarded as* an 
authority of much value ; indeed it is one 
of the surest consequences of the very 
habit he deplores that no authority, 
however shrewd and just its promulga- 
tions, can be of long tenure. But the 
force and truth of this deprecation must 
strike every thinking man, and its appli- 
cation is wider than he made it. 

It is not too much to say that no one 
save a mathematical expert can in any 
degree realize the extent to which the 
business of bookmaking is carried in this 
ink-inflicted world. Accurate statistics 
thereof could doubtless be compiled, but 
they would be practically as meaningless 
to the ordinary understanding as the 
figures in which are computed the mass 
and weight of the globe on which we 
live, or its distance in space from Alpha 


| 


Centauri. ‘The steady stream of reading 
matter which flows diurnally from the 
publishing houses of Europe and Amer- 
ica is abysmal in its volume, and, of 
itself, might supply a generation with 
pabulum for patient rumination, while 
only the very erudite can conjecture 
what our Oriental brethren are doing 
in that way. 

And what is to be the outcome? If 
in our day the mind staggers and sinks 
under this magnitude and variety of lit- 
erary production; if the immense multi- 
plications of books of all kinds and on 
all subjects almost baffles the attempt to 
catalogue their titles and renders famil- 
iarity with their contents impossible, 
what are coming generations to do with 
this mass of matter still relentlessly accu- 
mulating ? 

Some books, too, and usually the most 
stupid, seem to possess a wonderful and 
fearful power of self-reproduction, like 
that of the lowest forms of animal and 
vegetable life; others breed an innumer- 
able spawn of commentaries—some foe 
of the human race always stands ready 
to write a commentary—while it is con- 
ceded that every book is entitled to be 
reviewed, so that he who has escaped the 
original is still in danger of encounter- 
ing the notice. 

We are told that when Kaled resolved 
to burn the Alexandrian library, he curtiy 
silenced all remonstran< es with the simple 
statement, that if the manuscripts he was 
about to destroy were in accord with the 
Koran they were superfluous, if not, 
they were pernicious; in either case, it 
was well enough to get rid of them. 
When we reflect how much literary 
chaff there undeniably is for each kernel 
of genuine wheat, we are tempted to 
wish that another such inexorable Com- 
mander of the Faithful might arise to 
dispose of some of our modern libra- 
ries. 

That from this condition ill results ofa 
certain character must come we are com- 
pelled to admit. The skepticism so prev- 
alent in this age about matters in which 
it is certainly better that men should 
cherish some degree of faith, and the lack 
of strong, absolute convictions in all re- 
spects, which seems nowadays to be 
regarded as the beginning of wisdom, are 
undoubtedly thus induced. Men read so 
much on all topics, suggestive of incon- 
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sistency if not of absolute contradiction, 
that it is hardly a matter of wonder if 
they sincerely credit nothing. We meet 
every day with very intelligent men 
whose minds are in a constant state of 
incertitude about everything. Their 
opinions are always in abeyance and 
never formed. They are inclined to 
believe what they have read to-day, but 
quite prepared to receive with favor 
whatever mav be said by an author who 
will express diametrically different views 
on the same subject to-morrow. They 
are as much impressed by the last speech: 
as an average juryman. The date of the 
pronunciamento seems to be the only test 
by which such men determine its value. 
Solomon may have written a book last 
year with which they were then much 
impressed, but if Balaam or Balaam’s 
ass should take issue with Solomon in an- 
other book written next year, it would in 
all likelihood convert them. Such persons: 
should surely have some protection ; but 
how can it be afforded? This age will 
not and should not countenance censor- 
ship of the press in any form, nor hold as. 
libelous mere expressions of opinion. We 
no longer, and perhaps should not, draw 
any distincticn between what is orthodox 
and what is heterodox save in the bosoms: 
of our own congregations and for purposes 
of discipline quite other than that in- 
flicted by the law of theland. We may 
privately desire, but we dare not publicly 
declare, that punishment should be in- 
flicted on any writer simply for writing 
“trot.” We may delight our imaginations- 
with pictures of certain authors—whom 
we might name but will not—planted in 
the pillory while outraged readers heave 
brick bats and junk bottles at their heads, 
but we can never actually enjoy such a 
spectacle. 

But after all this, fortunately, is only 
the pessimistic view of the case. There 
is, we are convinced, a corrective always 
silently and imperceptibly but efficiently 
at work. The stern logic of evolution wil? 
settle this matter as it doves all others. 
There is a law of ‘‘natural selection ” for 
the intellectual as well as the physical 
world; and in the fullness of time truth 
will be separated from error, wisdom will 
prevail over folly, and that which is fit- 
test for man’s intellectual well-being will 

survive. Doubtless this enormous and 
apparently undue production of literary 
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material is but another illustration of the 
immense activity of nature. The great 
waste—as it seems to the finite intelli- 
gence—accompanying all the creative 
processes is observable also here. In 
bringing forth that which may be imme- 
diately utilized much more, the use of 
which can not be readily perceived, is 
produced. Providence works the cranks 
much in the same way it works the coral 
insects. 

Not the most brilliant nor the ablest, 
perhaps, but, taken all in all, certainly 
the most valuable and indispensable liter- 
ary work now done is that philosophic 
criticism which passes upon and de- 
termines ultimately the merit of all other 
literary work. 

It is the clearing house wherein every 
demand must be scrutinized and all 
claims adjusted. That which the Ger- 
man critics have done in the lines of 
historical and metaphysical investigation, 
that which Herbert Spencer has so suc- 
cessfully attempted in regard to the sub- 
jects to which he has directed his atten- 
tion, and especially sociology; just that 
sort of work is needed and wiil be more 
and more demanded for the whole field 
of literary production. 

It may be that ultimately the book, in 
its olden, familiar shape,shall altogether 
disappear; already the ponderous vol- 
umes and massy folios, which to our 
ancestors represented the proper forms 
in which knowledge should be preserved 
and entertainment afforded, have gone 
out of fashion, and we shun a unless 
it be light and slender. Facts, arguments 
and analyses are all now put into briefer 
compass, are compressed into essays or 
pamphlets, and nearly all one cares to 
know of any subject is told in the maga- 
zine articles. 

As the ballad sung by the minstrel and 
the epic recited by the rhapsodist gave 
way to the drama, as a more convenient 
expression of popular thought and feel- 
ing, and as that was in turn superseded 
by the novel and the newspaper, so every 
form of book may after a while be 
replaced by something which will better 
serve the purpose. 

’ The keenest satirist who ever wrote 
English immortalized a trivial literary con- 
troversy in ‘*The Battle of the Books.” 
The time may come when some philoso- 
pher may account for their extinction. 


POETRY—AS IT IS WRITTEN. 


We approach this subject with unusual 
hesitation, and a diffidence which some 
of our readers will doubtless think appro- 


priate. It is a dangerous subject with 
which to deal. It is hazardous to at- 
tempt criticism, however or 


‘*judicious,” of any school or specimen 
of poetry, because of the proverbial 
sensitiveness of those most directly con- 
cerned in the discussion. It is quite 
within bounds to say that fully fifty per 
cent. of those who write, have at some 
time in their lives attempted to ‘‘ build 
the lofty rhyme,” or, atleast, to essay the 
soulful sonnet, and in youth’s bright 
dreams have seen themselves poets either 
in esse or posse. With twenty-five per cent. 
perhaps, the suspicion verges upon con- 
viction; and ten per cent. devoutly 
believe that they are ‘‘ loaded ” with the 
divine afflatus. 

Then of the reading public nearly 
every one, unless it be the author of this 
article who, as has already been intima- 
ted, is diffident, and some others, who 
have lost or mislaid the sentiment, 
considers himself or herself a judge of 
poetry, and it is a perilous matter to 
parley with a judge. - 

In youth, we have all ioved the tune- 
ful stanza. All the music in our natures 
has thrilled responsive to melodious 
verse, or when the line has sighed with 
sorrow, we have become ‘‘as sad as 
night only for wantonness.” Lovely 
woman rarely relinquishes at any age 
this sweet solacing affection; but when a 
man has reached the vicinity of fifty, he 
is, as a rule, ‘‘ short” on poetry, and 
gives his sordid suffrage to some less ex- 
alted ideal. We knowmen, who, in this 
matter, actually reverse the Texan's 
dogma regarding whisky, and would say, 
if they dared, that while some poems are 
worse than others, all poetry is bad. 

Criticism of poetry, therefore, we 
think, should be attempted cautiously, 
and only in a very general way; criti- 
cism of poets is unkind, rarely does any 
good, and should be indulged only in the 
case of a flagrant and hardened offender. 
Pope lashed the whole tribe of Grubb 
street, but the ‘‘ Dunciad ”’ reminds us 
more vividly of his own ill-nature and 
jealousy than of the follies of his victims. 
Byron, resenting criticism of his own 
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verse, satirized men not much his in- 
feriors as poets, and very much better in 
all other respects than himself. Poe 
mercilessly castigated a host of the small 
fry, whose names even his stinging 
sentences have failed to embalm, and 
persistently assailed one great name 
whose luster no depreciative effort could 
lessen. A necessary and salutary public 
service was performed, perhaps, when 
Macaulay ‘‘ wiped the earth” with Mr. 
Robert Montgomery, for Mr. Mont- 
gomery was ‘‘the worst that any one 
ever saw ”; but if Macaulay had let him 
alone, no one now living would have 
heard of the versifier who advised the 
Deity to ‘‘pause and think.” 

Perhaps one reason why a man past 
the age of fifty loses, in large measure, 
his poetical appetite, 1s because the new 
dishes do not suit his palate. There is 
no form of literary production, not even 
the novel, sothoroughly ‘‘ faddish ” asthe 
poem. No other form goes so rapidly 
into and out of fashion. A close ob- 
server may, indeed, detect that, in many 
respects, the changes are merely super- 
ficial, and even periodically repeat 
themselves; but the poetry which one 
generation likes is almost invariably dis- 
tasteful to, or is held in light repute by, 
the next. We elderly sufferers are 
sympathetically reminded of the morti- 
fication which old Colonel Newcome 
felt, when he heard Pendennis and 
Warrington civilly sneer at Byron and 
the other idols of his youth, by the airy 
condescension with which our sons and 
daughters are already beginning to speak 
of Tennyson and Longfellow. 

Holding the poetic genius to be essen- 
tially the power to create ideals which 
excite the imagination and emotions, we 
believe Macaulay right in thinking that 
its most perfect exhibitions have been in 
those epochs in which the emotions and 
the imagination have held strongest 
sway; ‘‘that as civilization advances, 
poetry almost necessarily declines,” and 
that its greatest triumphs were won ‘‘in 
the ruder ages of simple words and vivid 
impressions.” Perhaps no poet could 
to-day, however great his genius, write 
poetry so full of fire and force and 
passion as are some of the masterpieces 
of the past. He lives ina different at- 


mosphere, his inspiration is of another 
and tamer sort. 


The very culture and 


grace that must now adorn his verse, re- 
strain in some degree its impulse and 
would cause the old-time fervor to seem 
exotic. 

The very characteristics we admire in 
the old poets, because they strike us as 
being in place, we would not admire in 
the modern poets, because they would 
seem out of place. Therefore a modern 
poet must consult his surroundings, and 
although he may have one ‘‘ eye in fine 
frenzy rolling,” he must keep the other 
on the main chance. 

But while we may not reasonably ex- 
pect, and will very rarely find in modern 
poetry, the virility, dramatic expression 
and intense meaning wich belong to that 
produced in earlier and more passionate 
ages, we would be gratified if from it 
were eliminated some idiosyncrasies that 
we do find. 

We have no right, of course, to always 
expect in even the best poetry some of 
the more excellent attributes of really 
good prose; for example, that it shall be as 
direct, as concise and as unmistakable in 
import. Yet conceding the poeta due 
allowance of dim, mysterious meaning 
and shadowy suggestiveness, with, at 
least ‘‘ten dollars’ worth of despair,” he 
should occasionally, nevertheless, permit 
himself to be understood. He who 
claims to be among men the creator par 
excellence, the maker of new thoughts out 
of old material, is under some obligation 
to those who purchase his ‘‘forms of beau- 
ty” to make that which those forms repre- 
sent intelligible. We would not willingly 
offend the sensibilities of the admirers 
of Mr. Swinburne or Mr. Browning, 
but we really do think that although 
a poet may insist on being profound, 
he is not obliged to be obscure. It 
harasses some people when reading a 
poem to be compelled to always have a 
lexicon at hand, and even feel painfully 
conscious that, after they have discovered 
the purport of the language, they are 
still sadly at fault about the meaning of 
the thought. 

Perhaps no such duty should be im- 
posed on the writers of the very short 
pieces, the ‘‘ fragments,” for whose 
brevity we can scarcely be sufficiently 
thankful. ‘‘ Fragments” usually have 
excellent directory titles, which ‘‘ show 
down” quickly what is intended. By 
some curious association of ideas, they 
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recall to memory those colored prints of 
female faces (sentimental, wide-eyed, 
ringleted beauties) which a generation ago 
hung on the walls of every farmhouse, and 
were labeled, ‘‘ Clara,” ‘‘ Evelina,” 
‘¢ Geraldine.” 

But a poet who turns out a poem of 
from fifteen to fifty pages, should be put 
under bonds to furnish some better idea 
of what it is about, than is always ex- 
plained in the title or conveyed in the 
text. Great poets fave written on very 
exalted themes, in very simple although 
glowing diction. Tennyson in this cen- 
tury, Job many centuries ago, taught 
mankind a profound, a divine philosophy, 
in imagery and language worthy of the 
grand lessons, yet which plain men can 
readily comprehend. When we read 
those mighty harmonies, no time is lost 
to the full enjoyment of breathing thought 
and throbbing sentiment, in puzzling out 
the perplexities of the phrase. 

Who wishes to spend over a poem the 
sort of study he might give to a math- 
ematical problem? We read assiduously 
for some hours, more or less, and then 
feel inclined to say with the worthy 
miller in ‘‘ The Monastery,” when so 
bewildered by the conversation of the 
euphuist, ‘‘ Brave words!—very exceed- 
ing pyet words; but to my mind a lippy 
of bran is worth a bushel of them.” 

There is another serious objection, we 
think, to much of the modern poetry, 
and one from which a patient public has 
suffered painfully although in silence. 
We mean the labored, minute, overornate 
and often stuffy descriptions of natural 
scenery with which, nowadays much of 
both poetry and prose are loaded down. 
It is the fashion to say that this style of 
writing indicates and is induced by a love 
of nature. Such a claim is almost ab- 
surd, and will be credited by none save 
those who know nature only in the parlor 
by means of chromos and photographs. 
The true, at least the discriminating, 
lover of nature rarely, if ever, indulges 
in it. 

It is not the province of poetry to deal 
with things after the manner of the dis- 
secting room, nor do we want horticul- 
tural treatises and botanical essays in 
verse. No poem can be great or agree- 


able from which all evidences of con- 
scious life, or human interest are banished. 
The most beautiful landscape that could 


be imagined would be blank and barren 
if untrodden by human feet. Paradise 
would not greatly interest us, if Adam 
and Eve had not dwelt there. Yet we 
see every day poems, some of which are 
heralded with eulogistic notice, from 
which every trace of life is excluded ; 
which are as completely sterilized as the 
water used in anti-septic surgery. The 
Magazines teem with poetry which 
reminds us of the painted pasteboards of 
the theaters, the effigies of trees and 
flowers as they appear when the stage is 
vacant and the audiences gone. And 
we often hear this sort of thing men- 
tioned admiringly, as if it were a great 
achievement of modern poetical art. 
We hear the complacent assertion that 
we moderns only, have truly understood 
and appreciated nature, and that the 
ancients had no love for, no sympathy 
with her. 

It is astounding that critics who so 
thoroughly understand the classic forms, 
can be so dull to the classic spirit. No 
idea could be further from the truth, as. 
entertained of either Latin or Hellenic 
sentiment. Even the colder and more 
practical Roman was not insensible to: 
the beauties of earth, sky and ocean. 
Surely Virgil knew-and cared something 
about a lovely landscape, and the verse 
of Horace, poet of the city and the court 
as he was, glows with a richer radiance 
when recalling the fountain and grove he 
loved in his youth. 

But the Greek loved nature both in a 
literal and in a poeticsense. He did not, 
it is true, speak of such scenes and 
objects in the elaborate, modern fashion, 
and after the style of a modiste com- 
mending her goods: ‘‘ Observe, madame! 
this beautiful bit of ‘Egean blue’; let me, 
if you please, show you these exquisite 
‘May blushes and dimples!’ or see! 
this lovely new style of ‘trailing robe for 
June.’” But we should remember that 
there was one source of intense enjoy- 
ment open to the Greek, which is closed 
to us. We have used the mythic per- 
sonnel of classic Greece so freely and 
clumsily in our rhetorical modern speech, 
that we have almost become oblivious of 
that which it originally signified; and 
never seem to think that what is conven- 
tionally allegorical with us, was intensely 
real and near to the auditors of Homer,. 
and to those who crowded around the 
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rhapsodist or thronged the theater in the 
days of Athenian splendor. 

In the faith of the Greek, nature was 
indeed a mother and a nurse; the earth 
was not only the abode of life, but was 
herself instinct and throbbing with myriad 
pulses of life. He heard the voices of 
the Nereids mingling in the many mur- 
murs of the sea; he saw the eyes of the 
Naiads shining through the mists of the 
fountain. He knew that the River-God 
was moving under each billow that broke 
the river’s surface; that the Faun basked 
on the hill-side and prowled at night 
about the vineyards ; that the shy Wood- 
nymphs peeped through the green leaves 
and danced in the glades of the forest. 
For him air, sea, wood, vale and stream 
were filled and informed with tutelary 
spirits, which breathed, and moved and 
had their being. No need, therefore, 
had he of the patient, careful landscape 
gardening of a modern word painter; an 
allusion to any scene in nature called up 
for him a troop of jocund life. 

We believe that the large majority of 
judicious and appreciative readers will 
agree with us in esteeming the extreme 
horticultural school of poetry a bad one; 
yet we are well aware that some poets of 
real genius, some, indeed, who ought to 
rule the ‘‘winged horse” when with 
proudest step ‘‘he treads his path of 
clouds,” will cultivate scarcely any other. 
But that is the greater reason for regret. 
It is not only the prerogative but the duty 
of Genius to set a good example. 
Noblesse oblige, And in every poetic Eden, 
among the ordinary creatures that are 
called into existence to tenant it, there 
should be at least one ‘‘brinded lion 
pawing to get free” from the clods and 
weeds which restrain his strength. No 
poet was at one period of his life, more 
addicted than Dryden to the atrocious 
style of composition, the bad taste, the 
flagrant extravagance, the odious diction 
which were prevalent when he began to 
write. But his genius took counsel of 
his judgment, and his later poems are 
worthy of his genius. 

If poetry served only to furnish recrea- 
tion and amusement, as many seem to 
think, it would matter little in what fash- 
ion it were written. But its province 
extends much farther. 

Although Plato would have excluded 
poets from his republic, they will not 


only always find admittance to the re- 
public of letters, but will hold high office 
there. 

The time will never come, perhaps, 
when poetry will not in some measure 
influence men’s thoughts, lives and ac- 
tions. The religious feeling—the strong- 
est sentiment of man’s nature — has 
always been shaped by it. The mythol- 
ogies of antiquity were made by the 
poets; and John Milton constructed a 
mythology for Christianity, with wonder- 
fully small warrant, be it said, from Bibli- 
cal text, which to-day is part and parcel 
of the creed of the most orthodox and 
devout Christians. 

If poetry is still to teach and guide 
mankind in anything like the degree it 
has done in the past, if the mission of the 
truest and noblest verse shall still be to 
elevate and refine the moral perceptions, 
enlarge and strengthen the intellectual 
convictions of the race, surely it should 
be given us in its best and purest forms. 
At any rate, let us insist that poetry ever 
be the handmaid of morality; that even 
if other wells of thought and literature be 
contaminated, this one be kept undefiled ; 
although other evangels become impure 
this shall continue clean. 

If much of modern literature is im- 
moral in its tone and tendency, poetry, at 
least, should be kept sacred from such 
taint. 

The muse should appear among her 
degraded sisters like the Daughter of 
Zion among the wanton worshipers of 
Thammuz, lustrous and glorious in her 
innocence, wise and brave in the faith of 
the Covenant, strong in the hope and trust 
of the Promise. 


‘*‘MORALITY IN FICTION.” 


We publish in this number two articles, 
the one attacking, the other defending 
the use in literature of certain topics 
which social etiquette inclines to banish 
from polite conversation. 

It is but just to each writer to state that 
neither was aware of what the other had 
written. The articles were submitted at 
about the same date; and as they pre- 
sent the respective sides of the contro- 
versy with rare ability and candor, we are 
glad to furnish our readers with the argu- 
ment pro and con, in the best and strong- 
est shape in which it can be formulated. 
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It is insisted, on the one side, that 
whatever occurs in the society whereof 
we are members, may be properly and 
quite plainly mentioned in the literature 
which assumes to be a portraiture of that 
society ; that it is the function of art to 
represent human beings, human actions 
and social conditions as they are, and not 
necessarily to strive to make them better; 
and that to demand that the evil in the 
real life around us, shall not be repro- 
duced in the imaginary life into which 
fiction transports us, is sheer hypocrisy. 
Especially is it urged, from this point of 
view, that a ‘‘spade shall be called a 
spade.” 

On the other hand it is contended 
that it is the province of art, and the 
duty of the highest and best art, to teach, 
to strive after the ideal. Fiction can not, 
if it would, depict every phase of social 
life, nor should it It should chiefly 
essay, therefore, to reproduce or portray 
the features and conditions of that life, 
which while equally as real as those that 
are immoral, combine to make up pic- 
tures which elevate and refine the thoughts 
and emotions. 

In brief, one writer thinks that the sole 
use and purpose of the novel is to interest 
and amuse people, and that the method 
which most effectually accomplishes that 
end, is the best and most commendable 
from the artistic standpoint. 

The other believes that moral instruc- 
tion, or, at least, the suggestion of some 
nobler aspiration, should ever attend the 
work. 

It is a very interesting contention, but 
the verdict will probably be more influ- 
enced by the tastes of the reading public 
than by its judgment. 


‘Speak of me asI am: nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.”’ 

Much has been spoken and written 
during the decade just past, regarding 
the propriety of encouraging and sustain- 
ing a purely Southern literature. The 


proposition is certainly a very attractive 
one; but is there not danger that it may 
be carried to too great an extreme ? 

Assuredly we should wish to see the 
South duly represented and justly treated 
in literature. It is of the first impor- 
tance that the leading ideas of the South, 
those on which the interests of her people 
largely depend, those which underlie the 
policies necessary to the maintenance of 
her dignity and prosperity, shall be con- 
stantly and emphatically presented and 
expounded. Her traditions and opinions 
should be preserved and given the widest 
circulation ; in all cases her history should 
be vindicated, and her people defended 
against unjust attack and injurious con- 
struction. Never should a Southern born 
man be countenanced in aught that 
sounds like apology for that which his peo- 
ple have conscientiously done or bravely 
suffered ; no false assertion which wrongs 
either the honor of the dead or the wel- 
tare of the living, should be permitted to 
go unanswered. But we should be care- 
ful to remember that we will most faith- 
fully and effectually urge our own cause, 
only so long as we strive to be per- 
fectly candid and thoroughly just, 
and only while we contend for those 
things in our character and history as a 
people, which are most worthy of praise 
and imitation. 

And we must bear in mind that no 
literature can be eminently successful 
and exert a wide and permanent influ- 
ence, unless it have merit enough to 
make it cosmopolitan. ‘To be sure, that 
which is idiosyncratic, both in thought 
and expression, of any particular people 
or region, must not only be preserved in 
their literature but should be emphasized. 
All literature must, to a certain extent, 
savor of the soil. But it should not be 
sectional; and it must be able to endure 
transportation without losing its flavor. 

We of the South should be careful, 
while accurately expressing the Southern 
view of all general questions, to do so 
without unnecessary acerbity. 


My loady’s 


Eererifoire. 


An open letter lies before me. 
There is no signature affixed, but the 
hand-writing is undeniably masculine. 
The gist of the entire epistle can be 
given by quoting the opening sentence 
which is in the form of an interrogation 
and reads in this manner: ‘‘What are 
the women of this country doing ?” 

The inquiry is fiercely made. It is 
evident that the writer has no nonsense 
about him. He asks a question and he 
demands a reply. His interrogative is 
so comprehensive that it is a matter of 
difficulty to give an answer. That is, one 
that will cover the ground. 

Man looks on woman as a spectacle 
created for his attention. He gives this 
attention in the manner that accords with 
his peculiar temperament. He may give 
it as the writer of this letter has, in a 
critical, fault-finding way, with the as- 
sumption that whatever woman is doing 
she would be much better employed if 
she were doing something else. But this 
attitude is not half so irritating as that of 
the good-natured, easy indulgence, mixed 
with secret contempt, that was formerly 
the state of mind with which a man 
viewed a woman’s achievements. Hap- 
pily that attitude is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. 


In America it scarcely exists outside 
a few of the older generation, or those 
men who live in conservative out-of- 
the-way localities. It was a sentiment that 
harmonized with high-shouldered bows, 
profound salaams and florid compli- 
ments. It flourished at a time when men 
told women they were angels and then 
laughed in their sleeves because they 
were believed. That sort of thing did 
very well for the languid, die-away, sen- 
timental Amanda Fitz Allans of a past 
generation. The kind of woman who 
wore sandal slippers with ribbons that tied 
round the ankle and had long curls at the 
side of her face; who fainted at the 
slightest provocation, and who was pale 
and ethereal and never had an appetite. 
That woman exists no longer save be- 
tween the covers of an old-time novel. As 
a living reality she isas extinct as the dodo: 


But she once existed and posed for the 
benefit of man. She had no identity of 
her own, no opinions that were not mere 
reflections of those of some masculine 
being. She always lived with her face 
turned toward him, and 

“She wept with delight if he gave her a 

smile, 

And trembled with fear at his frown.” 


- 
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The influence of heredity is shown in 
the fact that man clings to the illusion 
that woman still lives but to perform 
for his benefit. He fancies that he and 
his brother men are seated comfortably 
around the arena waiting to applaud or 
to censure the feminine exhibiters. The 
audience is delighted to witness the 
acrobatic feats, to marvel at the trapeze 
act, orindulgently approve of the mere 
‘‘going through their paces” of the less 
aspiring women. It is difficult to con- 
vince these would-be spectators that the 
show was over some time ago, and that 
they are merely suffering from an halluci- 
nation. 


Gradually women are emancipating 
themselves from the old conditions where 
they existed merely for the entertainment, 
relaxation and convenience of men. 
Every woman who has succeeded in earn- 
ing her own living,or who has pursued an 
avocation successfully, has demonstrated 
the right of individuality. God never 
made any human being to be but an 
appendage to another. One sex is a 
complement of the other. Either man or 
woman alone would be like a pair of 
scissors divided. Neither half of the least 
value by itself. 


There is, then, nothing alarming in what 
women are doing in a progressive way. 
The writer of the letter may rest in his 
seclusion, undisturbed by apprehensions. 


But it would be an impossible task to 
inform our correspondent of a tithe of 
the occupations of women. Many ofthem 
are now engaged in doing a lot of miscel- 
laneous, and perhaps unprofitable, shop- 
ping. Some of them are at the summer 
resorts, swinging in hammocks and 
flirting with the men that are within 
reach. This is the class that wear 
gorgeous raiment which is duly described 
in the Sunday newspapers. 


There are too many women to-day in 
tenement houses in the large cities, with 
pale, haggard children about them and, 
maybe, pitiful sick babies in their arms. 
Or they are crowded into those hells on 
earth, the sweating dens of Chicago and 
New York, working for the miserable 
pittance that preserves the life that is not 
worth having. 


MY LADY'S ESCRITOIRE. 


It would be much easier to tell what 
women are not, than what they are, 
doing. 


There is a growing class that are now 
making an effort to return to simpler 
modes of life. It may interest and even 
please the anxious letter writer to be made 
aware of this fact. 


However, it is much easier to accom- 
plish in theory than actuality. The real- 
ization of ideals is always difficult in the 
beginning. It is hard to row against the 
social current. Because certain ways of 
living are customary, it has become a 
habit to believe these customs unalter- 
able. People are continually talking of 
the desirableness of living more simply. 
They agree that the present artificiality is 
not productive of the greatest amount of 
happiness. They deplore the waste of 
force that is so unremunerative, but they 
seem to content themselves with discours- 
ing about the matter. They do not care 
to be committed to an actual reform. 
But, fortunately,this is not the case with 
everybody. There is a woman, here and 
there, who has thought of these things in 
her heart, and whose thinking is begin- 
ning to bear fruit. In the aggregate the 
individuals make a respectable showing. 

The tendency to dress more comfort- 
ably and simply is a straw that shows the 
way the wind blows. There was never 
a season that was ushered in with a 
greater blare of coloring and more bizarre 
effects in costumes than the present one. 
Yet while succumbing in a degree to 
fashion’s dictates, woman has refused to 
abandon the comfortable serge coat and 
skirt, with the convenient shirt waists 
that accompany them, although modistes 
said they were no longer in style. Once 
she would not have dared to thus assert 
herself. All sorts of reform garments are 
being taken up and adopted without 
much being said about it. And,in away, 
this same idea of reform is repeated in 
modes of living. To be sure they are 
more of the nature of promises at present 
than accomplished facts, but the begin- 
ning is made and that is half the battle. 


It is impossible to find an assemblage 
of cultivated, thinking people who are 
satisfied with the social life of to-day. It 
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is absurdly unnatural, and it deceives 
nobody. The shams, the lies, the sub- 
terfuges, the pretensions, are shameful. 
The laws that govern fashionable women 
of wealthy families are ludicrously travest- 
ied clear down through all circles, till the 
smallest town at the cross roads must have 
its ‘* society ladies,” and travel its little 
round of pretension. 


The ‘reason for being” of modern 
society is the expenditure of money. It 
is a scramble to dress and entertain 
lavishly. The strain is terrible, and is 
felt in all classes. But few women claim 
to be mistresses of their own lives. They 
are but the puppets that move at the 
behest of self-constituted social tribunals. 
And what good comes from these things ? 
What real enjoyment? None whatever, 
and it is not claimed there is. There goes 
up a ceaseless cry of regret that life is 
so far removed from what it should be. 
Nobody intimates that the present way of 
living can possibly confer contentment. 
But it has been considered a vain thing 
to attempt to break a new path. 


The women who are pioneers in the 
way that leads to simplicity must be 
cultured and refined. Those whose only 
merit is money can not be expected to 
inaugurate movements that do away with 
their own importance. And they must be 
conscientious women who appreciate the 
harm this unnatural existence is doing. 


We are living in serious times. The 
air is heavy with portents. There are more 
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than rumors of social upheavals. There 
is certainly a time to laugh and a time to 
dance, but just now it seems a time to 
think. If men’s hearts are failing them 
because of the burdens of life, it would 
be well if there were fewer women who 
are but ‘‘idle poppies amid the corn.” 


In this hour of financial depression, 
extravagance of living is inexcusable. It 
is more than that, it is wicked. It is 
time that the plain living and high think- 
ing that Emerson advocated should be 
begun. 


History tells of the luxury and effem- 
inacy that marked the decay of the 
Roman Empire. The same thing was 
true of the days that preceded the terrors 
of the French Revolution. But the ex- 
travagant follies, the foolish fantasies of 
living and the same corruption and de- 
cadence of moral sentiment are paral- 
leled in our own metropolis to-day, and 
are followed up to the limit in the towns 
and cities all over the country. 


It is time, then, to call a halt. An or- 
ganization of earnest women, pledged to 
do all in their power to put an end to the 
waste and extravagance of modern living, 
would be able to accomplish more than 
press and pulpit combined. However, it 
is scarcely practicable to effect such an 
organization, but it is possible for each 
woman to seriously consider the matter, 
and to decide what she can do individ- 
ually to bring about a reform. 


eVVRITERS 


Mary Machen 
Sayre has re- 
cently received 
much commen- 
dition from re- 
viewers for the 
original concep- 
tion and effect- 
ive treatment of 
a short story 
called The 
Beast That 
Bought Me,” which appeared in the 
June number of this magazine. That 
she is versatile in story writ:ng, and por- 
trays with the vigor of actual delineation 
and, at the same time, with a turn of 
phrase that charms as it runs, ‘“The Ren- 
egade,” which appears in this number 
will testify. 

Mrs. Sayre is a daughter of the Hon. 
Willis B. Machen, who served in the Sen- 
ate of the Confederacy, and afterwards as 
United States Senator from Kentucky. 
She was born at ‘‘ Mineral Mount,” her 
father’s beautiful home in Lyon county, 
Kentucky. She is marriedto Mr. A. D. 
Sayre of Montgomery, Alabama, and 
is yet young. We predict for her a 
successful future, and the editors of this 
magazine hope to present the best fruits 
of her pen. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse, in a new volume 
entitled ‘‘Questions aT Issugk,” gives 
some thirty-odd pages to the consideration 


of Rudyard Kipling and his place in litera- 
ture. After dwelling at length on the 
short stories, Mr. Gosse gives it as his 
personal impression that it is ‘‘ pre- 
eminently as a poet” that Kipling is to 
be regarded hereafter; and those who 
have read the poem, ‘‘To the True 
Romance,” with which he prefaces his 
latest volume of stories, will readily sub- 
scribe to this opinion. ‘This poem strikes 
a different key from anything Kipling 
has yet given us in verse. It is a splendid 
trumpet call that rings out like a Wag- 
nerian-born motive, with a thrill in it that 
would raise the dead. 

It is as impossible to convey an im- 
pression of it by means of quotations as it 
would be to give the effect of a crescendo 
of twenty measures in a single bar. It 
begins like a wave far out at sea, rises 
steadily and breaks in gathered strength 
in the last two stanzas, which run thus: 

“Thy face is far from this, our war— 

Our call and counter-ery— 
I may not find thee breathed and kind, 
Nor know thee till I die. 


“ Yet may I look with heart unshook 
On blow brought home or missed, 
Yet may I hear with equal ear 
The clarions down the list— 

Yet set my lance above mischance 
And ride the barriere— 

Oh, hit or miss, how little ’tis; 

My lady is not there!” 


The book is called ‘‘ Many Inven- 
tions,” and for the benefit of those to 
whom the christening may seem bizarre 
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or obscure, we have on the title page the 
quotation from Ecclesiastes: 

‘* Lo, this only have I found, that God 
hath made man upright; but they have 
sought out many inventions.” 

There is no reason why this motto 
should be applied to the present volume 
any more than to any one of Kipling’s 
several collections of stories, for these are 
pervaded by the same spirit and deal 
with the same subjects as those with 
which we are familiar. Indeed, very few, 
if any, of these tales are new; and the 
first feeling on opening the book is one 
of disappointment, for we all want that 
‘other story ” with which the author has 
chosen to put aside his readers, as chil- 
dren are sent away at bed-time. We are 
all in the condition of Mr. Gosse, who 
unreservedly confesses that his condition 
is that of Oliver Twist. He says: 

wantvall those other stories.’ I wish 
to wander down all those by-paths that 
we have seen disappear in the brush- 
wood. If one lay very still and low by 
the watchfire in the hollow of Ortherie’s 
greatcoat, one might learn more and 
more of the inextinguishable sorrows of 
Mulvaney. One might be told more of 
what happened out ot the moonlight, in 
the blackness of Amir Nath’s gully. I 
want to know how the palanquin came 
into Dearsley’s possession, and what be- 
came of Ubeni Singh and whether the 
seal-cutter did really die in the house of 
Suddhoo. I want to know who it is who 
dances the Halli Hukk, and how, and 
why,and where. I want to know what 
happened at Jagadhri when the Death 
Bull was painted. I want to know all the 
things that Mr. Kipling does not like to 
tell—to see the devils of the East ‘rioting 
as the stallions riot in spring.’ It is 
the strength of this new story-teller that 
he re-awakens in us the primitive emotions 
of curiosity, mystery and romance in 
actions. He is the master ofa new kind 
of terrible and enchanting peep show,and 
we crowd around him, begging for ‘just 
one more look.’ ” 

It is a part of the irony of fate that just 
in this age, when we are all growing 
blase and cynical, when every man has 
risen to be his own critic and aspires to 
tell us ‘‘how gods are made” and that 
‘the who makes them otherwise shall 
die,” comes this youngster who ‘‘sets his 
lance above mischance” and ‘‘rides the 
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barriere,” regardless of the ‘‘clarions 
down the list” And we rise out of the 
torpor that is settling down upon us, and 
ferveatly thank the gods for this vigorous, 
irrepressible personality, whose accouter- 
ments glitter so gaily in the sun; this 
son of Anak, who shows the sympathy 
and tenderness of a woman in his softer 
moods, and the reach and the bruising 
capacity of a prize-fighter, when dealing 
with the weaknesses and the affectations 
of the English-speaking races But Mr. 
Gosse does not approve altogether of Mr. 
Kipling’s Anglo-Indian women. He says: 

‘‘But,as a rule,Mr. Kipling’s ‘society’ 
Anglo-Indians are not drawn better than 
those which other novelists have created 
for our diversion. There is a sameness in - 
the type of devouring female, and though 
Mr. Kipling devises several names for it, 
and would fain persuade us that Mrs. 
Herriott and Mrs. Reiver and Mrs. 
Hawksbee possess subtle differences 
which distinguish them, yet I confess I 
am not persuaded. They all—and the 
Venus Annodomini as well—appear to 
me to be the same high-colored, rather 
ill-bred, not wholly spoiled professional 
coquette.” 

This charge might, with equal justice, 
be brought against every writer of Eng- 
lish novels, who happens to be a man, 
and against many who are women, 
excepting only and always George 
Meredith. The female characters of 
any male writer of fiction are invariably 
the same, to-wit: The woman in whom 
the good predominates, and the woman 
in whom the bad predominates—with a 
change of name, of complexion and 
drapery, with perhaps a few individual 
tricks of expression, copied carefully 
from life, which to some extent serve to 
mark a distinction which, after all, is not 
a difference. 

The trouble with the writer of novels 
is that he has been occupied for gener- 
ations in telling what women are, or 
what they ought to be, instead of trying 
to find out what they are thinking about 
and what they really would like to do 
and be. He is under a tremendous dis- 
advantage from the fact that he has no 
criterion save his own imagination and 
the actual performances of the particular 
woman he may have under the glass at 
the time Her actions are no criterion 


whatever ; for the reason that no matter 
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what a*woman is doing ostensibly, it is 
merely a cloak for the thing that she 
wants to do, is trying to do, and is de- 
termined ultimately to accomplish, but 
dares not attempt openly. 

It is impossible, under these conditions, 
that any man should know more than 
one woman well, if he achieves that 
much. Hence we find that every nov- 
elist of repute has selected his type and 
stuck to it.through all the vicissitudes of 
plot and counterplot, through all the 
attenuations, the high trituration of modern 
analytical fiction. Itis as though a com- 
poser had chosen some theme from 
which to evolve ad libitum variations, in 
the course of which the original melody 
may take the form of a march, a 
minuet, a waltz or achoral, but is al- 
ways unmistakably the same. 

Are we not all familiar with every 
one of these types? Have we not 
learned to love them as old friends? 
There is Bret Harte’s woman, weak and 
variable, and nearly always accomplish- 
ing through accident or fortuitous envi- 
ronment that which would be beyond her 
individually; Howells’ woman, superfi- 
cial, amiable, made up of the infinitesi- 
mal but always charming; and the 


Hardy type, more sinuous and subtly . 


developed than any of the rest, but 
always the same. ‘ 

It might require pages to show that 
Hardy, not even in his masterpiece, 
‘*Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” has de- 
parted from the favorite type; but it 
could be done. The only difference be- 
tween him and the rest is that the woman 
he has known is more complex than the 
others and he has studied her more thor- 
oughly. 

But Meredith has studied women as 
Kipling has studied children; not by first 
telling them severely that they should 
‘* be seen and not heard,” and then try- 
ing to guess the quality and size of the 
jewel within from the carvings upon the 
casket. He has allowed them to ex- 
pand in his presence, to throw off the 
mask, that is, as far as any woman will 
throw it off; and he has found that 
women are the only creatures living who 
enjoy the advantages of language, who 
never tell all that they think. A man 
may at times make a ‘‘clean breast”; a 
woman never does, but invariably leaves 
something to the gift of divination which 
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a man may or may not possess. And 
Meredith knows, too, that when she is tell- 
ing him a thing, that it is not what is 
embodied in her language, but something 
else that she is trying to convey. She 
does not arrive at a conclusion by his 
processes, and therefore, it is impossible 
for her to bring him by the route he 
would instinctively choose, but of which 
she knows nothing ; and, as the man still 
retains under the veneer of convention, 
something of the old ruthlessness of his 
days of barbarism, so the woman retains 
the vestiges of that cunning, which, in 
the state of savagery, was her only pro- 
tection and defense. Might is still on the 
side of the man, and the necessity for 
pleasing him has not departed with the 
centuries in which she was bought and 
sold. The immemorial feud of sex is 
as much a fact today as it was in the 
primitive stages of the race, only that the 
activity has been transferred from a 
purely physical to a psychic base of op- 
erations. The female of the species is still 
in hiding, and that is why no man may 
know more than one of them in a life- 
time That is why, when we see a 
Howells, a Hardy or a Bret Harte prom- 
enading through the great thoroughfare of 
letters, we know instinctively what sort of 
a lady he will have upon his arm. 

It is Ibsen’s knowledge of women which 
makes him ‘‘caviare to the general.” 
The moment a man begins to tell the 


truth about the sex, he becomes inscru- . 


table. To Ibsen belongs the distinction 
of discovering that a woman is a com- 
plete individual in herself, and not ‘thalf 
a pair of scissors,” utterly useless in a de- 
tached condition ; that she has aspirations 
of her own and that she has the same love 
of adventure, the same thirst for achieve- 
ment that a man has; and that she only 
keeps these things dark because she 
knows that he who still rules the world is 
intolerant of everything that deviates from 
his own criterion of womanhood. 


In ‘‘JoHN UNIonistT,” just 
published by Price-McGill Company, Mr. 
T. C. DeLeon has left the path most 
frequently followed in his previous 
romances, to deal with a new type of 
character and a new aspect of the late 
unpleasantness. 

John Holden, Unionist, is one of 
those rugged mountaineers, narrow in his 
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mental processes as one of his own mount- 
ain streams, loyal from principle and a 
fanatic by necessity of his surroundings 
and his training, or more properly his 
lack of it. During the war the mount- 
ains of the Southern States were full of 
these men, who, being non-slaveholders 
and otherwise separated from the domi- 
nant class of the South by their interests 
and their opinions, refused to take up 
arms for the Confederacy, and made 
themselves obnoxious and troublesome in 
many ways. 

It is around one of these characters, 
strongly drawn, and vividly presented in 
every detail, that Mr. DeLeon’s story 
centers. In fact, John Holden is the 
story, for the slight romance of ‘‘Jen 
Freeman” and young ‘‘ Beverly Latham” 
rises at only one or two points to a suffi- 
cient degree of prominence to divide the 
reader’s interest and sympathy with the 
sturdy old fanatic who knows not fear, 
and who, in spite of his lapses from virtue, 
towers in the dignity of martyrdom. 

For what might be called the climax of 
his story, Mr. DeLeon has chosen an his- 
toric incident, which is well calculated to 
show the heroism and the daring that 
was so common among women of the 
South at the time as to be considered a 
matter of course. The incident is that 
of Miss Emma Sanson’s piloting General 
Forrest across the swollen ford of Black 
creek, under the galling fire of Streight’s 
sharp-shooters ; and over this achievement 
the author has thrown the glamour of ro- 
mance, by sending his heroine to save 
the life of her lover, and by making the 
battle which followed, the pretext for a 
superb display of heroism on the part of 
young Latham. 

The literature of the war is already 
voluminous, but it contains nothing more 
spirited ‘and thrilling than Mr. DeLeon’s 
description of the battle, and Latham’s 
rescue of ‘‘Jen Freeman.” The scene 
is as true in spirit as it is in action, instinct 
with the dare-devil courage, the love of 
bravery for its own sake, that made the 
war possible. There is much of fine 
pathos in the author’s treatment of Holden 
and his defeat and death—the pathos that 
arises naturally from the defeat and col- 
lapse of a strong, determined nature. At 
first, the scene of Holden’s death seems 
too much as if it had been introduced 

merely for the sake of bringing the 
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romance to a pleasant termination ; but as 
we read, this is lost sight of, and in this 
fact especially the power of the narrator 
asserts itself. The pictures of life in 
Washington during the period immedi- 
ately following the war, are strong and 
full of interest,and the characters of Pres- 
ident Andrew Johnson, Judge Holt and 
others, which are familiar to all who took 
part in the sequel to that bloody drama, 
are drawn with a fine insight and sym- 
pathy. ‘‘JoHn HoLpEN, UNIONIST” is 
the best thing Mr. DeLeon has done, with 
the exception of the brilliant and unique 
‘Four Years in Rebel Capitals; ” and it 
has, by reason of its truthfulness and the 
care with which it has been worked out, 
an historic value that will only be prop- 
erly appreciated when the time and the 
people who made that perilous epoch are 
forever beyond the reach of the compiler 
of chronicles. 

Mr. DeLeon is preparing a new story 
in the Border Romance Series, entitled 
‘* Down the Valley,” which is to be pub- 
lished very soon by the Lippincotts. 


The distinction won by Opie Read’s 
latest novel, ‘‘ THE CoLossus,”’ reminds 
us that, like many another man who 
suddenly finds his name on every lip, he 
has been writing for a good while. 

Those who read will remember that his 
early success was inseparably linked with 
that of the <Arkansaw Traveler, the 
newspaper in which many of his sketches. 
of Southern life and character and his 
happy delineation of the traits of the 
colored brother, were published. These 
were written at a time when this relic of 
arrested barbarism had not begun to be 
considered a picturesque object by North- 
ern editors, and hence had not attained 
unto his present value as a literary 
‘‘motif.” They were, therefore, relegated 
to the jaws of that oblivion which seems 
to regard newspaper work as a_ pet 
morsel, until their author, by means of 
work which was not nearly so good and 
accordingly much more to the popular 
taste, had brought himself into a promi- 
nence which justified their re-publica- 
tion. 

It was F. J. Schulte who published, in 
1891, a compact little volume of sketches, 
as an offset to the rapacity of an Eastern 
publisher who had gathered some of Mr. 
Read’s syndicate stories and published 
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them in book form without so much as a 
‘“by your leave.” 

The work in this volume is very un- 
even, though it came out under the 
author’s own sign and seal, but there is 
at least one story in it that takes rank 
with anything that has been written in 
this country in the last twenty years. It 
consists of about three thousand words, 
is called ‘‘An Arkansaw Hanging,” and 
is good for many reasons. It tells the 
story of a reporter on the Little Rock 
Gazette, who was sent out to do a hang- 
ing in the country How he went forth, 
panoplied in determination to do his duty ; 
how he journeyed as far as he could by 
rail, then hired a horse and pushed across 
the country, still borne aloft by virtuous 
resolutions, until through the machin- 
ations of destiny he came around the 
bend of the road which showed him a 
typical Southern house, with its typical 
piazza and the typical owner sitting 
thereon. He was invited to alight; he 
refused sturdily, but was finally seduced 
by the odor of a julep and got down. 
Julep followed julep, until both were in 
that condition of airy insouciance which 
is to be envied by the gods, and then the 
planter proposed to send a negro to do 
the hanging. The rest of the story is 
told by the negro. 

Mr. Schulte handed me the book one 
day last winter, and called my attention 
to the story which he said had been 
taken down in short-hand from the lips 
of the author one evening when he had 
dined satisfactorily and happened to be 
in the humor for telling tales. When I 
had read it, I caught myself trying to 
separate the imaginative from the real, 
trying to fix upon the nucleus of fact 
from which the thing had been evolved. 
I thought that, possibly, the negro was not 
actually sent to do the hanging—perhaps 
the planter had only proposed to send 
him—it was so like a planter to be un- 
able to see that a negro could not do 
anything and everything that thrust itself 
upon a white man in the nature of a dis- 
agreeable duty. 

The house was real, I was sure of that, 
and the ‘‘ gallery” where the ‘‘ cool 
morning-glory vines clung to strings 
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stretched ina sort of zigzag lattice work,” 
and the planter himself who sat ‘‘ with 
his chair tipped back against the wall,” 
and the negro boy, ‘‘ half grinning on the 
verge of a nod,” who was ‘‘ keeping the 
flies off of him with the broad mulberry 
branch.” No man could imagine these 
things, and I was sure that the julep was 
real, for I could smell it. The negro who 
figured later as the hero of the story was 
also a palpable presence ; his speech was 
incomparable and his grin not to be gain- 
said. I had not the least doubt, either, 
that at each new order for a julep, the 
planter had threatened to ‘‘hang yo’ 
hide on the gate post ;”’ and the negro’s 
story of the hanging was so natural that 
it scarcely required an effort of the 
imagination to see him actually ‘‘ doing ”’ 
it. Least of all had I any doubt that 
Mr. Read had been sent to do that par- 
ticular hanging. 

After ‘‘ The Colossus,’’ when the white 
light of notoriety had begun to beat upon 
the author’s well-thatched poll, I chanced 
to meet him and I asked: ‘‘ How much 
of verity is there in ‘An Arkansaw Hang- 
in ? >”) 

fe Not a word,” he replied promptly. 
‘*T was lying here (in the Press Club) on 
the lounge one afternoon, and I heard a 
man say that he had to go out and doa 
hanging. I got to thinking about it, and 
after a while 7 got up and wrote the 
story.” 

I do not know whether Mr. Read’s or 
Mr. Schulte’s story is the nearer correct. 
Also, I refrain from conjecturing how 
many more circumstances, real or im- 
aginary, will evolve and attach them- 
selves to “ An Arkansaw Hanging” by the 
time it attains unto the fame it deserves ; 
but I am not in the least convinced that 
it is not a true story, even to the flaunt- 
ing peony that nodded in the planter’s 
yard. No doubt, Mr. Read is the reporter 
who was sent to do the hanging; but 
of course, after all those juleps he could 
not be expected to know whether he was 
there or not, or whether he or the negro 
actually witnessed the event. Mr. Read’s 
next story, ‘‘A Tennessee Judge,” will 
be published in the late summer or early 
autumn by Laird & Lee. 
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THE COTTON BLOOM. 


How chivalrous and how tender is the 
sentiment that clings to the cotton bloom. 
Its perfume is imaginary and is, there- 
fore, all the sweeter; and in its many- 
tinted colors there lives a memory of a 
broad and generous past. The honey- 
suckle at the door-post, though rich in its 
fragrance, may exbale in the West and 
in the East the recollection of an econ- 
omy cold and niggard in its sternness; 
but the cotton bloom speaks of a happi- 
ness unhampered by athought of expense- 
The honeysuckle is often a thrifty house. 
wife; the cotton bloom is nearly always 
a spendthrift. 

The old planter was not a business 
man. His fields were so bejewelled with 
the bright blooms of promise that he was 
dazzled into extravagances that he could 
not afford. He sat on his broad ‘ galle- 
ry” and saw the white palace floating 
down the river. He was in close touch 
with the luxuries of the world. He went to 
New Orleans and lived like a prince. I 
can just remember seeing him sit under 
the morning-glory vines. A negro boy, 
lazily swaying a mulberry bush, was keep- 
ing the flies off him. How heartily he 
cried, ‘‘’Light and come in,” whenever 
any one rode up to the gate. How daintily 
he made a mint julep, and how gallant 
and eloquent he grew under its influence. 


Far off in the field a purple light shim- 
mered—the cotton bloom. The man 
who rode up to the gate held the business 
air of the city—he also held a mortgage. 
But the planter made him a julep and 
laughed with him; told-him a droll story 
while breaking off sprigs of mint, winked 
at him with the tear of mirth in his eye, 
and grandly waving his hand towards the 
resplendent field, declared: *‘ My dear 
sir, you shall have every cent of your 
money.” And it was more than likely 
that the man did get every cent of his 
money. It was also more than likely 
that the old fellow, still bedazzled, went 
into debt the next year heavier than ever. 

On a sandy knob, where the cotton- 
wood grows, he lies asleep. Through 
a tumble-down fence the cotton blooms 
sway in the breeze and peep at his rest- 
ing place. And the cattle, driven by the 
heat from the lowlands, gather in the 
shade near his grave and ring their sad- 
toned bells. The plantation is not so 
large as it once was. The cold record of 
its laceration is in the county clerk’s 
office, down the river. A white frame- 
house is in sight through the trees; the 
old house has tumbled into decay and 
bleating sheep gather there at night. 
Who owns the neat frame house? An 
old fellow who dug ditches on the plan- 
tation before the war. An aristocracy is 
in the dust, and a Roundhead sits amid 
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the ruins. The county paper calls the 
Roundhead Colonel, and is he not worthy 
of the title? Is he not a thrifty old fel- 
low? And is not thrift worthy of a social 
reward? Was he in the army? That 
does not matter. Suppose it is true that 
he floated off cotton and sold it during 
the war? It simply proves him to bea 
man of foresight. And does not the 
prosperity of the country depend upon 
foresight? Then it is perfectly just that 
the county paper should call him Colonel. 
He goes to town with the first cotton 
bloom of the season. He carries it in an 
old, leather pocket-book, as he would at 
bank note. He is fearful that he might 
lose it. That would be a calamity. Some 
other man would seize the distinction of 
having brought in the first bloom. He 
climbs the stairs leading to the editor’s 
office, and the editor heartily greets him. 
He is delighted to see the Colonel, for he 
has an almost unerring reason to know 
that the Colonel is going to renew his 
subscription. He does renew it; he 
takes a two-dollar note out of his wallet, 
and, as he places it on the table, he re- 
marks that he would have been in before 
but that he has been so busy. A genial 
old liar is the Roundhead. He knows 
that he has been putting it off until he 
could exhibit the first bloom. Now he 
tenderly takes out the bloom and hands 
it to the editor. 

‘¢ Just look at this,” he says, smiling. 

The editor is greatly astonished. 

‘*Why, Colonel, you don’t mean that 
this is a cotton bloom ?” 

Yes, sir, that’s exactly what it is; 
and ain’t it a beauty ?” 

‘¢ Yes, but a bloom so early as this ?” 

See for yourself.” 

‘* Yes, sir, it is surely a bloom. Why, 
I had no idea that you’d bring in one so 
soon.” 

‘¢ Qh, we stir things down our way, I 
tell you. They have to hump to beat me.” 

‘* That’s what they do, Colonel.” 

The Colonel smiles and then remarks: 
**T guess we'll have to take something 
on this.” 

They go out, and after a long time the 
editor comes back and lies down on a 
bank of newspapers. And the nextnum- 
ber of the Palladium chronictes the start- 
ling truth that the Colonel has brought 
to town the first bloom of the season. 

Opie Read. 
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The following repentant lines, addressed 
to an old sweetheart, were composed 
about 3:30 a. m., amidst the stirring 
scenes which they attempt to depict. 


ON “A BOY.” 


Do you recollect the time 
When, in freedom so sublime, 
I wrote the merry rhyme 
As your beau ? 
How we sang the summer tune, 
How we saw the midnight moon, 
How we spooned the sweetest spoon, 
Long ago? 


(Chorus here breaks in)—‘* Hoo-wa!” 


O why, alas! do we-all 
Throw away the pleasant real, 
To pursue the vague ideal 
hat ’s before? 
When one gaily holds his hands 
To be tied in marriage bands, 
Ah! how faint he understands 
What ’s ia store! 
(Chorus) “ Hoo-wa-a! ” 


The poets all have sung 
Of the single love and young, 
But have wisely held their tongue 
And not spoken 
Of the desperate despairs, 
When the victim of their snares 
Pulls his few remaining hairs 
To this token :— 
(Chorus) “ Hoo-wa-a-a!” 


When he’s turned from rhyme and raving 
And the day-dream so ensiaving, 
To the making and the saving 

Of the dollars ; 
When his softest, sweetest dreams 
Of love and lakes and streams 
Are broken up by screams 

About as follows :— 

(Chorus) Hoo-wa-a-a-a!” 


Ah! ’tis true, when young and single, 
That the fancy oft will tingle 
With the thought of home and ingle 

And the time 
When we come to woo and marry, 
And a baby like a fairy 
Makes our life as sweet and airy 

As a rhyme :— 

(Chorus) “ Hoo-wa-a-a-a-a! ” 


But, if you could see the writer 
As he walks the floor at night, or 
As he rocks the cradle lighter 

To and fro— 
You would not be hard and criti— 
Cal, or cynical, or witty ; 
But would drop the tear of pity 

For his woe. 

(Chorus) ‘Hoo-wa-a-a-a-a-a !”” 


Pater Dolorosus. 
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ROMAUNT. 


COMPENSATION. 
A house-maid, singing, scrubbed the steps— 
Her rosy face was good to see; 
Within the house a lady sat, 
And wrung her hands for misery. 


* For both had loved, and loved in vain; 
One mourned a poet praised of all, 
The other missed the martial tread 
And smile of a police man tall. 


“ He will not come,” the lady moaned. 
*“‘ He loves me not—Fate wills it so.” 
The house-maid took her next day off, 
And caught herself another beau. 
Grace MacGowan Cooke. 


RUINED HIM. 


During a number of years Bill Henly 
had been clerk of Bradford county. He 
was the most jovial of men. It was his 
philosophy to find a bit of humor to off- 
set every annoyance. An_ infectious 
laugh, ringing throughout the State 
House, always told that Bill had come to 
the city to settle up with the Auditor. He 
gained the name of Honest Bill, but this 
was dangerous. The last time he went 
to the city, he did not go to the State 
House and laugh. In a disconsolate 
mood he sat about the hotel. 

‘¢ Bill, are you sick ?”’ some one asked. 

‘ONO. 

** Anybody dead?” 

‘¢Then what’s the matter with you?” 

ruined.” 

That a fact ?” 

‘* Yes, and ruined by the best friend I 
had.”’ 

‘«T’m sorry to hear of that. 
go on his note ?” 

Na.” 

‘¢ Did he borrow money of you?” 

‘¢ Not a cent.” 

“¢ But how did he ruin you ?” 

‘¢Well, in a peculiar way. This fel- 
low, Jim Holland, and I had been friends 
for years, and he ought to have known 
better, but he didn’t, It may have been 
purely innocent on his part, mind you, 
but he is so complete a fool that it is an 
actual crime. Makes me boiling mad 
every time I think of it. Thought he 
had some little sense.” 

‘¢ But how did he ruin you ?” 

‘¢Oh, I don’t like to think about it. 
There was no’ excuse for such a lack of 
The other day about dinner time 


Did you 


sense. 


the court house in our town caught fire. 
Jim knew that I had been clerk for years, 
but he ruined me, Biind! Why, I 
never saw a blinder fool than he was. 
Court house caught fire about dinner 
time, and it was then that Jim ruined me.” 

‘* But how ?” 

‘*How? Why, confound it, he rushed 
in and saved the books.” 


CANDO. 

Cando, the boy, was poet, heaven-born, 

For in his young life’s fair and rosy morn 
The melodies of forest, hill and dale, 

The low sweet song of wooing nightingale, 
The stillicide of snow and sleet and rain, 
The saucy Echo’s mocking, wild refrain, 
The buzzing of the honey-laden bees 
Among the bloom of peach and apple trees, 
And music from all nature softly stole 

To sweep the tuneful wind-harp of his soul. 


He climbed the mountain side, and saw the sea 
Come marching in to kiss the monarch’s knee, 
And, in its slow and undulant retreat, 

Spread out its ermine carpets at his feet. 

The fair, the good, the beautiful and true 
Were to his ryhthmic life poetic dew; 

Fair Genius lent her brightest lamp to light 
His every step and bless his gladdened sight, 
And Cando sang in strong, ecstatic song, 

Of what he saw and heard, the whole day long. 


Thus as he sang, at every rounded pause 

His playmates clapped their rapturous applause, 

Till fierce Ambition seized the poet boy 

And stole away his adolescent joy. 

Onward to manhood, hand in hand with fame, 

Rushed Cando; and the ghory of his name 

Rang through the State, borne on the cadent 
reeze 

’Mid loud huzzas, and then across the seas; 

Till in all lands, on every babbling tongue, 

The wonder of his pi! A fame was sung. 


Mellow and rich, from his enraptured shell, 
Glowing and strong, the sounding numbers fell; 
He tuned no more a gentle harp to win 

The plaudits of his youthful kith and kin, 

But eager sought the tribute and acclaim 

Of them of high and mighty name and fame. 
Till strong he stood, in glory and command, 
And on a throne, magnificent and grand, 
Young Cando sat and gazed above the crowd, 
A monarch high and laurel-crowned and proud. 


From distance dim, beyond the mighty throng 
Came faintly now the reapers’ harvest song. 
No more heard he the loving voice of home. 
The tinkling herd-bell in the soft’ning gloam, 
Or lusty crow of doughty chanticleer 
Were sounds too far for Cando’s kingly ear. 
Fame’s vibrant tongue had whelmed the 
homely strains 

Of Love’s dear song and lullaby’s refrains— 
He lived to learn that grand, exalted state 
To lowly born is mockery of Fate. 

Will Visscher. 
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h, m’ h, 
whut am_ we 
niggers gwine 
ter do bout’t? 
I’m tired er 
havin ’em 
’spectin’ me 
—fur jis cyar’n 
some e pickuls ar an’ ? scraps to de ole man, 
an’ his nigger brats. 

‘* Wish Marse Cal’oon wuz heah, stid 
’o treatin’ hisse’f wid dis’r’spec, a wukin’ 
in Mister Levi’s sto’. 

‘Wish he wuz heah, den dar’d be no 
body fum de No’th wid a little money, ter 
watch me, an’ mek me dishones’.” 

These were Dilsie’s thoughts, as the 
pat-pat of her bare feet sounded on the 
beaten path. 

The setting sun made red eyes of the 
remaining panes in the cabin windows, 
and they seemed to peer beneath the 
covering of the basket she carried on her 
head. As if conscious of it, she stopped, 
looked back at the big house with its 
white columns standing out like monu- 
ments of the plenty of the past, with 
which thought came its shadow of the 
tightening strings of a new civilization, 
and moved her lips as she hummed: 

“ Ef dar’s enybody yere 
Lak weeping Mary.” 

With this bit of monody, her rumina- 
tions fell to happier ways : 

‘¢ Sweetnin’ would be plenty then—ef 
Marse Cal’oon wuz in ‘session 0’ his 
rightful own. 

‘‘De mint bed would grow agin, 
an’ Scipio he’d git loose his finger jints 


an’ mek de banjer plink, an’ -a-eatin-an’ 
-a-marchin’- an’ -a-babtis’n, we’d gwy 
stret ter de promis’ lan’. 

‘“Did’n I mek dees tea keks? ME, 
who nussed de quality o’ Boyle county— 
doan deh blongs ter me? stid o’ doze 
new folks ?—Ugh !” 

And for very contempt of her new 
master, she tossed her flat nose high in the 
air, and in doing so, the basket fell, the 
pickle jar striking a rock and spilling the 
vinegar over the whole of the contents. 

Dilsie was flustrated ; Dilsie was dumb. 

Then she mumbled imprecations 
against her mistress, her brats,and Scipio, 
but at last comfort seemed to come to her 
in a thought which she expressed aloud: 

‘¢ Dese things wuz not wuf stealin’. I 
ain a-gwine ter tek the ole things noways. 
I doan war’n um. Mek’n sech a row 
*bout a few little scraps jes riles me. Ef 
Mistus wants um, she kin jes hab ’em 
But den I ’spec’ she 
doan war’n um now deh am _ vinegar 
soaked.” 

Gathering the things into the basket, 
her mind now set at ease by the circum- 
stance which supported her conscience, 
she went on up the path to the cabin; 
and as an amen to her thoughts, she 
noted that the searching glare had gone 
out of the window panes with the reced- 
ing sun. This changed expression on 
the face of nature seemed to further rest 
her spirit, as she took up her song and 
intoned : 

“ Ef dar’s enybody yere 
Lak weepin’ Mary, 
Call upon yo’ Jesus 
An’ he'll draw nigh. 
“O, glory, glory halle-lu-jah, 
Glory be to my God, dat rules on high.” 


Albert Trend. 
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AS A POET’S DREAM. 


George D. Prentice had wonderful 
patience with budding poets. He ap- 
peared to have a deep sympathy for 
every man and every woman who at- 
tempted to write verse ; and often he has 
been known to go over a poem with the 
hopeful author and pick out the weak 
places and suggest a thought or a line to 
save the whole from complete inanity. 
But there were certain worn phrases that 
he could not endure, even in the youngest 
‘and handsomest of poets. One was ‘‘as 
beautiful as a poet’s dream.” 

He once turned upon a young man 
and demanded: ‘‘ What do you mean 
by a poet’s dream? What do you know 
about a poet’s dream? Do you think 
that I’m a poet ?”’ he suddenly asked. 

*‘T surely do,” the young man an- 
swered. 

‘* Well, sir, do you want to know what 
I dreamed last night?” 

Ves, air.” 

‘¢ Allright, I will tell you. I dreamed 
that I was walking out in the woods. 
The trees were budding; nature, half 
smiling, was on the impulse of breaking 
intoalaugh. I looked about me, charmed 
with the scene, when suddenly I cast my 
eyes upward and, on the bough of a 
budding tree, I saw a monkey with a tail 
a yard long. The beast began to chatter 
and I understood him to say something 
about a tail which he could unfold. I 
took this as a rare joke, and had begun 
to laugh at it, when he leaped from the 
tree, sprang on my shoulder and tied his 
tail in a bow knot about my neck. I was 
indignant and I hotly demanded my 
release, but he tied his tail the tighter 
and grinned at me. I pulled at his tail, 
but the knot wouldn’t slip. Then I was 
resolved to cut myself loose. I put my 
hand into my pocket. My knife was 
gone. The monkey noticed my per- 
plexity and, divining its cause, laughed 
at me. Now what wasI todo? Walk 
until I should meet some one? I decided 
to do this, and I turned toward the city. 
I walked and walked, but did not meet a 
soul. I entered the city, but nota living 
creature was in sight. I went through 
street after street—all wassilence. Dark- 
ness came on. Not a lamp was lighted. 
The monkey sat on my shoulder and 
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looked down at me. His eyes, in the 
darkness, glowed like two balls of fire. 
Lightning flashed, and I saw that I was 
in front of a hardware store. The door 
was open. I would go in and get a knife 
and cut off the monkey’s tail. I entered 
and felt my way behind the counter. I 
tore open package after package—they 
contained nothing but dust. I heard a 
peculiar noise—the monkey was laughing 
at me. I became weak, anda sickening 
sensation crept over me. I sank down, 
and the monkey took a seat on my head. 
He chattered again,and I understood him 
to say that I was doomed to lie there 
throughout eternity. Years and years 
passed. Once the monkey asked me if 
I knew how long we had been there. | 
did not know but he said: ‘We came in 
here at one o’clock and have been here a 
thousand years.’ ‘ What time is it now ?’ 
I asked. ‘One second after one,’ he 
replied, and with that awoke. Young 
man do you see anything beautiful about 
that? No? Then don’t use that foolish 
and meaningless phrase, ‘as beautiful as 
a poet’s dream.’ ”’ 


WHEN THE HURDY GURDY COMES. 


There’s a twinkle in the sunlight, 
A color in the sky, 

A deeper green in every leaf, 
A perfume floating by. 


There’s a whisper in the crocus bed ; 
The tulip, ruddy thing, 

Lifts up its drooping bonnet 
At the harbinger of spring. 


The unmistaken herald, 

With its music’s rush and rollick; 
For the hurdy gurdy’s coming 

Sets all the world a-frolic. 


How every song to mirth is set, 

Its notes all mixed with laughter ; 
For every jolly tune it turns, 

A gayer tumbles after. 


We never miss the notes they drop, 
With clatter, crack and scurry, 

As, treading on each other’s heels, 
In happy haste they hurry. 


My heart with joy was brimming 
And to-day its glee o’er-ran, 

When I heard the rapturous clamor 
Of the hurdy gurdy man. 


Cora Stuart Wheeler. 
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A CORRECT CONCLUSION. 


Many good stories have been told of 
the conclusions reached by juries; but 
the verdicts of coroners’ juries justly take 
precedence as illustrative of the character 
of reasoning in which a naturally judicial 
mind may indulge when ‘‘ unbiased by 
the prejudices of a legal education.” 

How promptly and admirably, for ex- 
ample, did that jury, summoned to hold 
an inquest on the death of an old lady 
killed by a locomotive, strike at the 
salient idea and ultimate result attending 
all such cases: ‘We find that the de- 
ceased is entitled to recover ten thou- 
sand dollars off’n the railroad.” 

What happier generalization could at 
once express and dismiss all the per- 
plexities of a doubtful case than the 
return made by a Texan coroners’ jury : 
‘‘We find that this party came to his 
death by accident, incident, or the hand 
of an incendiary?” ; 

But the Hon. Daniel W. Voorhees used 
to tellof a verdict rendered by a coroners’ 
jury in his town—Terre Haute—which 
bears the impress of a sagacity that no 
difficulty could have baffled. ‘* Many 
years ago,” he said, ‘‘a man wandered 
into Terre Haute from a neighboring 
county of Illinois. He seemed to have 
and to wish no occupation save to drink, 
and he followed it with great diligence. 
In the course of a month or six weeks,he 
was found one morning dead in the street. 
The coroner proceeded to hold an inquest 
over his remains, and the jury were given 
all the facts of the case. ‘There were no 
marks of violence on the body, but at 
that day cases of ‘heart failure’ and 
sudden death from natural causes were 
not nearly so prevalent as now, and the 
jury could not believe that a man could 
die so quickly unaided by extraneous or 
artificial means. 

‘Tt was a very conscientious jury and 
wished to give the corpse a ‘square deal ’ 
So after debating the matter among them- 


selves for some hours, they summoned a 
doctor and submitted the question to 
him. The doctor was a very learned 
man, and after a close examination, he 
stated his opinion that there were ‘un- 
mistakable signs of a serious organic 
lesion of the western hemisphere of the 
alabaster ligament, accompanied by com- 
pound comminuted demoralization of the 
indigenous tissues of the peri-cardial ex- 
tremities.’ At least, that’s what the jury 
understood him to say. 

“Somehow they were more puzzled after 
receiving this opinion than they were 
before. Atlast the foreman said: ‘Gen. 
tlemen, we don’t know a blamed thing 
about what happened to this man jest at 
the time of his death, and the doctor 
seems to me kinder rattled,too. But we 
do know that he’s been soakin’ liquor like 
a sponge for nigh two months. Now I 
propose that we return the following 
verdict: We of the jury find that the 
deceased came to his death from the 
immoderate use of intoxicatin’ sperits. A 
citizen of Illinois, he could not stand 
Indiana whisky.’ ”’ B. W. D. 


( HEINE.) 
I wrote a lovely canzonet 
About my heart’s-love’s eyes, 
A triolet about the smile 
That round her sweet mouth lies ; 
Fair thoughts about my heart’s-love’s cheek 
In sonnets I impart; 
But, ah! the poems I would write 
Had my heart’s-love a heart. 
Jean Wright. 


Little Neenie had just said ‘‘I pray the 
Lord my soul to take,” and rose from her 
mamma’s knees with a thoughtful look on 
her face and said : 

‘¢ Moms, where will the Lord take my 
soul?” 

‘«'To heaven, and your body will re- 
main on earth.” 

‘Moms, then what will I button my 
drawers to when I get to heaven?” 
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